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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Account of the Poor Colonies, and Agri- 
cultural Workhouses, of the Benevolent So- 
ciety of Holland. By a Member of the High- 
land Society of Scotland. 12mo. pp. 195. 
Edinburgh, Brown: London, Duncan. 1828. 

In the existing state of a large portion of the 
labouring population of this country, and with 
the very heavy demands which are made upon 
the country at large in the shape of poor-rates, 
every suggestion, the tendency of which is to 
remedy such evils, deserves attention; and 
more especially when that suggestion is not 
merely the result of speculation, but is founded 
on a view of what has been successfully accom- 
plished elsewhere. The present account, there- 
fore, of the manner in which the resources of 
agricultural science have been employed in di- 
minishing the mendicity, poor-rates, and waste 
lands of Holland, is, in our opinion, entitled to 
serious notice. ‘* Private property, in every 
well-governed state,” the author of this little 
volume justly observes in his preface, ‘* ought 
not merely to be preserved inviolate from gross 
assault, but free from every unnecessary en- 
croachment and superflueus exaction. Un- 
questionably, the poor must be supported. 
They cannot be allowed to starve. Our fel- 
low-creatures cannot be permitted to famish 
on the streets, or perish from hunger on the 
high-ways. We admit, therefore, a distinct 
and positive obligation on the part of every 
government to charge itself, under certain con- 
ditions, with the maintenance of the poor, and 
on every community to be taxed, if necessary, 
for that purpose. It is no less, however, an 
obligation on government to watch over and 
protect the property of the governed; and 
since experience has demonstrated that the 
maintenance of the poor may become a serious 
tax upon that property, it is the imperative 
duty of the presiding power, in every country, 
to take the most effectual measures for pre- 
venting or diminishing the evil.” 

With that view, it appears, that a Society, 
entitled the Benevolent Society of Holland, at 
the head of which was Prince Frederick (the 
second son of the king), began its efforts in 
1818, with twenty thousand members, paying 
& penny a week, or nearly five shillings a year, 
not by compulsion, but with the same freedom 
and good will as they had formerly felt in mis- 
taken alms-giving. The result of their expe- 
riment at Fredericks-Oord was so delightful, 
that the government and the inhabitants of 
Holland generally called for the extension of 
the scheme; and viewed it as the best method 
in which even the compulsory assessments 
could be appropriated. Hence arose numerous 
contracts with the managers of poor-houses 
and foundling-hospitals, and the subsequent 
generalisation of the plan. The author of this 
volume having recently visited Holland, in 
company with some friends, and examined 
paealiy almost the whole of the institutions 
thus produced, says: ‘* Both in their prin- 
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ciples and practice they are by far the most 
interesting and efficient charity establishments 
in Europe. On what may be their ultimate 
fate, it is not our wish to speculate at present. 
They are as yet only in their incipient and 
experimental condition ; but no person, accus- 
tomed to encounter the mendicity of Holland 
in 1815 and succeeding years, can return now 
to that country without being struck with the 
total disappearance of the host of beggars, or 
can visit the colonies in which these mendi- 
cants are now so profitably employed, without 
feeling convinced of the aciual efficacy of the 
cure.” 

For a detail of the means by which so de- 
sirable an object was obtained, we must. refer 
to the treatise ; as our space will allow us only 
to describe those means very generally. At 
the price of 56,000 florins,* the Benevolent 
Society bought a manor in the neighbourhood 
of Steenwyk. The 600 morgen,t of which 
this manor consisted, were, with the excep- 
tion of fifty or sixty, covered with only a 
stunted heather and mossy earth. A more 
unpromising subject for the labours of the 
agriculturist could scarcely have been chosen ; 
but the very bleakness and desolation of its 
surface, and the comparatively feeble powers 
of production which existed in its soil, were 
the reasons why these philanthropists of Hol- 
land resolved to select it for their first attempt. 
It was justly supposed that, if the experiment 
could succeed in such unfavourable circum- 
stances, no doubt could exist regarding the 
success which would attend the Society in all 
their other efforts. The fifty or sixty morgen 
already cultivated were let to tenants ; and 150 
morgen of the waste and desert heath were set 
apart for the establishment of the first colony, 
which was called Fredericks-Oord, from Prince 
Frederick, who had so nobly undertaken to 
preside over the Society. After deepening the 
river Aa, and making such roads as were suffi- 
cient to connect this wilderness with the adja- 
cent country, a warehouse, a school, two ma- 
nufacturing halls, and fifty-two farm-houses, 
were erected for the reception of fifty-two 
families of destitute poor, who took possession 
on the Ist of November, 1818, and who were 
supplied with food, and the means and imple- 
ments necessary for tillage and other labours, 
placed under able superintendence, and sub- 
jected to an excellent code of laws. 

The result was extraordinary. In the autumn 
of 1819 two special committees were appointed 
to examine into the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the colony, and into the state of the 
finances of the Society. ‘* Their inquiries,” 
says our author, ‘* were concluded on the 28th 
October, 1819, and proved most satisfactorily 
the complete success which had attended the 
Society’s benevolent exertions. The physical 
condition of the colony surprised every beholder. 
The 150 morgen had been enclosed and culti- 
vated. About sixty separate buildings had been 








* Twelve florins are equal to one pound sterling. 





+ A morgen is about an English statute acre and two 
thirds. 





erected within this space. These were placed 
on four lines, and at regular distances, and con. 
sisted of a school, a milk-house, a manufac. 
| turing shop, the dwelling-houses of the officers 
| of the Society, and those of the colonists. Be. 
| sides the cultivation of the lands already set- 
| tled, there were also above a 100 morgen on 
\the other side of the great road, almost ready 
,for the reception of fifty additional families, 
{and the half of the houses were already con- 
| structed. The moral and physical condition 
of the colonists themselves was still more asto- 
inishing. The filthy, emaciated, and degraded 
town-mendicants resembled the healthy pea- 
santry, and seemed proud of having been taught 
to earn theig subsistence by the cultivation of 
the ground. By a labour at first gentle, but 
gradually increasing with their strength, most 
of the families had earned five or six florins 
a-week. Personal and domestic cleanliness 
existed every where. The anxiety which their 
previous uncertain fate had deeply depicted on 
their countenances, had now given place to the 
smiles of contentment. Their minds were no 
longer tortured by looking forward to the fu- 
ture. But if such was the condition of the 
full-grown colonist, what language can ade. 
quately describe the improvement which the 
children had undergone? The irregularities 
and vices of the parents formerly promoted 
the degradation of the children; but now the 
virtuous example of the elders afforded the 
strongest guarantee for the proper education 
of the offspring. The influence of parental 
authority strengthened the instruction given 
to the young in the elements of knowledge 
and religion. The advantages produced by 
the Society’s school upon their minds and mo- 
ral principles were no less apparent than the 
astonishing effects which wholesome air and 
food had produced upon their bodies. Every 
thing proved that the means had at length 
been discovered of ameliorating the condition 
of the starving population of the towns,—of 
promoting their intellectual and nyral civilisa- 
tion,—and of awakening in their agree that 
feeling of self-estimation by which fhey are 
excited to raise themselves from that state of 
degradation into which they are so universally 
plunged. The finances of the Society were 
found also to be highly prosperous. The So- 
ciety now contained 21,187 members.” 

The value of the discovery which the Society 
had made being now duly appreciated, and all 
doubt removed concerning the practicability of 
the scheme, it was resolved to give their efforts 
a broader base, as the best method of eradicat- 
ing or alleviating a great national evil; and 
proposals for that purpose were made by the 
Society to the administrators of the poor-funds 
and orphan-hospitals over the country, which 
proposals were very extensively accepted; a 
number of different colonies were established, 
and the beneficial consequences have been such 
as have already been described. 

To those who are interested in the subject 
(and who is not so?) we strongly recommend 
the perusal of this work, which contains much 
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curious and valuable information, although a 
few of the statements are not quite so perspi- 
rendered. 


cuous as they might perhaps be 
——— 


Forget-Me-Not ; a Christmas and New Year’s 
Present, for 1829. Edited by F. Shoberl. 
pp- 418. Ackermann. . 

Or this papa or mamma of all the Annual fa- 
mily (for we know not whether they are mas- 
culiné er feminine in the gender of publica- 
tions), a fair copy having first come into our 
hands, we have the pleasure of giving it in the 
first place a fair report in our columns. As is 
invariably the case with Mr. Ackermann’s pro- 
ductions, the Fi rget-Me-Not is very neatly 
got up, both exte:nally and internally. Of the 
pan, we have already spoken favourably ; 
and all the other incidental embellishments are 
equally worthy of praise. Indeed, without 
looking to the literary portion of these works, 
we may re that the engravings alone are 
in value far above the price of the several 
volumes. But as our business lies more parti- 
cularly with the literature thus obtained and 
presented to the public, we shall now, without 
further preface, apply ourselves to that branch 
of the Forget-Me-Not. 

There are a hundred and four contributors, 
in prose and verse,—the latter prevailing in 
number, the former in length, so that the 
pages are pretty nearly divided between the 
two. But there is a wider difference in the 
merits of the two components; for while the 
prose stories are zhostly all of a superior order, 
the poetical pieces are in general of that medi- 
oere class of which we have infinitely too much 
in our day. And we are rather surprised at 
this, seeing that the names of Hemans, James 
Montgomery, Barry Cornwall, James Hogg, 
Bernard Barton, N. T. Carrington, C. Swain, 
and other writers who have distinguished them- 
selves, are appended to several of these com- 
positions. But whether infected by the vicinity 
of bad company, by the insignificance or trite- 
ness of the subjects chosen,* or by some other 
less obvious cause, certain it is that there is 
nothing striking in the performances of even 
these popular authors. As for some of the un- 

lesser, or pseudo stars, it would have 
= better to have left their nebulosities out 





the firmament; inasmuch as one or two| all 


bright planets are worth more than a whole 
track of indistinct and unimpressive milky 
way- A little production by Miss Cortello, 

though not new, may be excepted, as pretty. 
We turn therefore from the versification to 
the good honest prose with feelings of great 
satisfaction; and here the reader will be suf- 
ficiently rewarded, and find enough to recom. 
mend the Forget-Me-Not to hearty approba- 
tion. 
The Euthanasia is an affecting tale of mo- 
dern Greece, at once characteristic, spirited, 
and pathetic ; Vicenza, and an Hour too Many, 
are more lively and hardly less clever sketches, 
—they seem to be by the same, an anonymous, 
hand, and we suspect also that which penned 
the opening poem, on Marcus Curtius, where 
the talents of the bard are cramped into com- 
mon-place description, instead of expanding 
with the elevated feeling so likely to be inspired 

*£E on a Gnat found 
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Wood-dove; on a Portrait; Woman's Eyes Woman’s 
; the Moss- 





Evening Star; Remembrance; Re- 
of i Ae! could hardly make any 
— HF cetastinny nat Mamet they ‘be in the 
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by the fate of the devoted Roman. Lost and 
Won, a village tale by Miss Mitford, is full of 
nature, and sweetly touching; and Terence 
O'Flaherty, by ‘‘ a Modern Pythagorean,” 
affords a capital contrast ina merry sketch of 
Irish manners. The Maid of the Beryl, by Mrs. 
Hofland, does credit to her reputation, and is 
both interesting and dramatic; and the Gold- 
smith of Westcheap, by the Author of London 
in the Olden Time, is a fit companion of so 
true a picture of the Tudor age. We may also 
mention the Red Flag at the Fore, by the Old 
Sailor, as a genuine sea-piece; and Eastern 
Apologues, by the Ettrick Shepherd, as another 
laudable variety. Having thus enumerated 
nine sterling and amusing prose articles, we 
entertain the less compunction at being obliged 
to speak less favourably of the verse: for these 
nine, like so many tailors making a man, are 
quite sufficient to make a book! As an example 
of them, we are induced to quote an Hour too 
Many, the pith and brevity of which renders 
it more suitable to our space than the longer 
and more attractive history of the Euthanasia. 
“ Hail, land of the kangaroo !—paradise of 
the bushranger!—purgatery of England !— 
happy scene, where the sheep-stealer is meta- 
morphosed into the shepherd ; the highwayman 
is the guardian of the road; the dandy is deli. 
cate no more, and earns his daily bread; and 
the Court of Chancery is unknown—hail to 
thee, soil of larceny and love! of pickpockets 
and principle! of every fraud under heaven, 
and primeval virtue! daughter of jails, and 
mother of empires !—hail to thee, New South 
Wales! In all my years—and I am now no 
boy ; and in all my travels—and I am now at 
the antipodes—I have never heard any maxim 
so often as, that time is short; yet no maxim 
that ever dropt from human lips is further from 
the truth. I appeal to the experience of man- 
kind—to the three hundred heirs of the British 
peerage, whom their gouty fathers keep out of 
their honours and estates—to the six hundred 
and sixty-eight candidates for seats in parlia- 
ment, which they must wait for till the present 
sitters die; or turn rebellious to their noble 
patrons, or their borough patrons, or their Jew 
patrons; or plunge into joint-stock ruin, and 
expatriate themselves, for the astonishment of 
other countries, and the benefit of their 
own ;—to the six thousand five hundred heroes 
of the half-pay, longing for tardy war ;—to the 
hundred thousand promissory excisemen lying 
on the soul of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and pining for the mortality of every gauger 
from the Lizard to the Orkneys ;—and, to club 
the whole discomfort into one, to the entire 
race of the fine and superfine, who breathe the 
vital air, from five thousand a year to twenty 
times the rental, the unhappy population of the 
realms of indolence included in Bond Street, 
St. James’s, and the squares. For my own 
part, in all my experience of European defici- 
encies, I have never found any deficiency of 
time. Money went like the wind; champagne 
grew scanty; the trust of tailors ran down to 
the dregs ; the smiles of my fair flirts grew rare 
as diamonds—every thing became as dry, dull, 
and stagnant as the Serpentine in summer ; 
but time never failed me. I had a perpetual 
abundance of a commodity which the philoso- 
phers told me was beyond price. I had not 
merely enough for myself, but enough to give to 
others ; until I discovered the fact, that it was 
as little a favourite with others as myself, and 
that, whatever the plausible might say, there 
was nothing on earth for which they would 
not be more obliged to me than a donation of 
my superfluous time. But now let me give a 








sketch of my story. <A single fact is worth a 
hundred reflections. The first consciousness 
that I remember, was that of having a super- 
abundance of time; and my first ingenuity 
was demanded for getting rid of the encum. 
brance. I had always an hour that perplexed 
my skill to know what to do with this treasure. 
A schoolboy turn for long excursions in any 
direction but that of my pedagogue, indicative 
of a future general officer; a naturalist-taste 
for bird-nesting, which, in maturer 

would have made me one of the wonders of the 
Linnean Society; a passion for investigating 
the inside of every thing, from a Catherine. 
wheel to a China-closet, which would yet have 
entitled me to the honours of an F.R.S.; and 
an original vigour in the plunder of orehards, 
which undoubtedly might have laid the founda- 
tion of a first lord of the treasury; were na- 
ture’s helps to get rid of this oppressive bounty. 
But though I fought the enemy with perpetual 
vigour and perpetual variety, he was not to be 
put to flight by a stripling; and I went to the 
university as far from being a conqueror as ever. 
At Oxford I found the superabundance of this 
great gift acknowledged with an openness worthy 
of English candour, and combated with the 
dexterity of an experience five hundred years 
old. Port-drinking, flirtation, lounging, the 
invention of new ties to cravats, and new tricks 
on proctors ; billiards, boxing, and bar-maids ; 
seventeen ways of mulling sherry, and as many 
dozen ways of raising ‘ the supplies,’ were 
adopted with an adroitness that must have 
baffled all but the invincible. Yet Time was 
master at last; and he always indulged me 
with a liberality that would have driven a less 
resolute spirit to the bottom of the Isis. At 
length I gave way; left the university with 
my blessing and my debts; and rushed up to 
London, as the grand place d’armes, the cen- 
tral spot from which the enemy was excluded 
by the united strength, wit, and wisdom of a 
million and a half of men. I might as well 
have staid bird-nesting in Berkshire. I found 
the happiest contrivances against the universal 
invader fail. Pigeon-matches; public dinners; 
coffee-houses ; blue-stocking réunions ; private 
morning quadrille prone, with public even- 
ing exhibitions of their fruits ; dilettanti break- 
fasts, with a bronze Hercules standing among 
the bread and butter, or a sepening cast of 
Venus, fresh from Pompeii, as black and nude 
as a negress disporting on the banks of the 
Senegal, but dear and delicate to the eyes of 
taste; Sunday mornings at Tattersal’s, jockey- 
ing till the churches let out their population, 
and the time for visits was come; and Sunday 
evening routs at the duchess’s, with a cotillon 
by the vraies danseuses of the opera, followed 
by a concert, a round game, and a select supper 
for the initiated;—the whole failed. I had 
always an hour too much—sixty mortal mi- 
nutes, and every one of them an hour in itself, 
that I could never squeeze down. 

‘* Ye gods, annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy,” 

may have been called a not over-modest re- 
quest; but I can vouch for at least one half of 
it being the daily prayer of some thousands of 
the best-dressed people that the sun ever sum- 
moned to a day of twenty-four hours long. 
On feeling the symptoms of this horary visita- 
tion, I regularly rushed into the streets, on the 
principle that some alleviation of misery is al- 
ways to be found in fellow-suffering. This 


maxim I invariably found false, like every 
other piece of the boasted wisdom of mankind. 
I found the suffering infinitely increased by 
the association with my fellow-fashionables. A 
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man might as well have fled from his chamber 
to enjoy comfort in the wards of an hospital. 
In one of my marches up and down the pavé of 
St. James’s Street, that treadmill of gentlemen 
convicted in the penalty of having nothing to 
do, I lounged into the little hotel of the Guards, 
that stands beside the great hotel of the gam- 
blers, like a babe under its mamma’s wing— 
—the likeness admirable, though the scale dimi- 
nutive. That ‘ hour too many’ cost me three 
games of billiards, my bachelor’s house, and 
one thousand pounds. This price of sixty 
minutes startled me a little; and, for a week, 
I meditated with some seriousness on the supe- 
rior gaiety of a life spent in paving the streets, 
driving a waggon, or answering the knocker of 
adoor. But the ‘ hour’ again overflowed me. 
I was walking it off in Regent Street, when an 
old fellow-victim met me, and prescribed a trot 
to Newmarket. The prescription was taken, 
and the hour was certainly got rid of. But 
the remedy was costly; for my betting-book 
left me minus ten thousand pounds. I re- 
turned to town like a patient from a watering- 
place ; relieved of every thing but the disease 
that took me there. My last shilling remained 
among the noble blacklegs; but nothing could 
rob me of a fragment of my superfluous time, 
and I brought even a tenfold allowance of it 
back. But every disease has a crisis; and 
when a lounge through the streets became at 
once useless and inconvenient—when the no- 
velty of being cut by all my noble friends, and 
of being sedulously followed by that generation 
who, unlike the fickle world, reserve their tip- 
staff attentions for the day of adversity, had 
lost its zest, and I was thinking whether time 
was to be better fought off by a plunge to the 
bottom of the Thames, or by the muzzle of 
one of Manton’s hair-triggers—I was saved by 
a plunge into the King’s Bench. There life 
was new, friendship was undisguised, my coat 
was not an object of scorn, my exploits were 
fashion, my duns were inadmissible, and my 
very captors were turned into my humble ser- 
vants. There, too, my nature, always social, 
had its full indulgence; for there I found, 
rather to my surprise, nine-tenths of my most 
accomplished acquaintance. But the enemy 
still made his way ; and I had learned to yawn, 





that I was the nearest of kin got into the 
newspapers ; and in my first drive down St. 
James’s, I had the pleasure of discovering that 
I had cured a vast number of my friends of 
their calamitous defect of vision. But if the 
‘ post equitem sedet atra cura’ was the maxim 
in the days of Augustus, the man who drives 
the slower cabriolet in the days of George the 
Fourth cannot expect to escape. The ‘ hour 
too many’ overtook me in the first week. On 
one memorable evening I saw it coming, just 
as I turned the corner of Piccadilly; fair 
flight was hopeless, and I took refuge in that 
snug asylum on the right hand of St. James’s 
Street, which has since expanded into a palace. 
I stoutly battled the foe, for I ‘ took no note 
of time’ during the next day and night; and 
when at last I walked forth into the air, I 
found that I had relieved myself of the burden 
of three-fourths of my reversion. A weak mind 
on such an occasion would have cursed the 
cards, and talked of taking care of the frag- 
ment of his property; but mine was of the 
higher order, and 1 determined on revenge. 
I had my revenge, and saw my winners ruined. 
They had their consolation, and at the close of 
a six months’ campaign saw me walk into the 
streets a beggar. I grew desperate, and was 
voted dangerous. I realised the charge by 
fastening on a noble lord who had been 
one of the most adroit in pigeoning me. 
His life was ‘ too valuable to his country,’ 
or himself, to allow him to meet a fellow 
whose life was of no use to any living 
thing; and through patriotism and the fear 
of being shot, he kept out of my way. I 
raged, threatened to post his lordship, and was 
in the very act of writing out the form of the 
placard declaring the noble heir of the noble 
house of a cheat and a scoundrel, when 
by the twopenny-post I received a notice from 
the Horse Guards that I was on that day to 
appear in the Gazette as ensign in his majesty’s 
regiment, then serving in the Peninsula, 
with orders to join without delay. This was 
enough from his lordship, and was certainly 
better for me than running the chance of 
damages in the King’s Bench, for provoking 
his majesty’s subjects to a breach of the peace. 
I was gazetted, tried on my uniform before the 








in spite of billiards and ball-playing, when the | mirror, entirely approved of my appearance, 


Act let me loose into the great world again. | and wrote my last letter to my last flirt. 


Good-luck, too, had prepared a surprise for 
my début. I had scarcely exhibited myself in 
the streets, when I discovered that every man 
of my set was grown utterly blind whenever I 
happened to walk on the same side of the way, 
and that I might as well have been buried a 
century. 
nant ; for nothing ean be more childish than 
any delicacy when a man cannot bet on the 
rubber. But one morning a knock came to 
my attic-door which startled me by its pro- 
fessional vigour. An attorneyentered. I had 
now nothing to fear, for the man whom no one 
will trust cannot well be in debt; and for 
once I faced an attorney without a palpitation. 
His intelligence was flattering. An old uncle 
of mine, who had worn out all that was human 
about him in amassing fifty thousand pounds, 
and finally died of starving himself, had ex- 
pired with the pen in his hand, in the very act 
of leaving his thousands to pay the national 
debt. But fate, propitious to me, had dried 
up his ink-bottle; the expense of replenishing 
it would have broken his heart of itself; and 
the attorney’s announcement to me was, that 
the will, after blinding the solicitor to the 
treasury and three of his clerks, was pro- 
nounced to be altogether illegible. The fact 
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Portsmouth mail was to start at eight. I had 
an hour to spare, and sallied into the street. I 
met an honest-faced old acquaintance as much 
at a loss as myself to slay the hour. We were 
driven by a shower into shelter. The rattle of 


|dice was heard within a green-baize-covered 
I was absurd enough to be indig- | 


door. We could not stay for ever shivering 
on the outside. Fortune favoured me; in 
half an hour I was master of a thousand 
pounds: it would have been obvious folly and 
ingratitude to check the torrent of success for 
the paltry prospects of an ensigney. I played 
on, and won on. The clock struck eight. 1 
will own that I trembled as the first sound 
caught my ear. But whether nervous or not, 
from that instant the torrent was checked. 
The loss and gain became alternate. Wine 
was brought in; I played in furious scorn of 
consequences. I saw the board covered with 
guld. I swept it into my stake; I soon saw 
my stake reduced to nothing. My eyes were 
dazzled, my hand shook, my brain was on fire. 
I sang, danced, roared with exultation or de- 
spair. How the night closed, I know not; 
but I found myself at last in a narrow room, 
surrounded with squalidness, its only light from 
a high-barred window, and its only furniture 
the wooden tressel on which I lay, fierce, 
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weary, and feverish, as if I lay on the rack. 
From this couch of the desperate, I was carried 
into the presence of a magistrate, to hear that 
in the mélée of the night before, I had in my 
rage charged my honest-faced acquaintance 
with palpable cheating; and having made 
my charge by shewing the loaded dice in his 
hand, had knocked him down with a violence 
that made his recovery more than doubtful. 
He had seen my name in the Gazette, and had 
watched me for the express purpose of final 
plunder. The wretch died. 1 was brought to 
trial, found guilty of manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ expatriaticn. Fortu- 
nate sentence! On my arrival in New South 
Wales, as I was found a perfect gentleman, 
and fit for nothing, there was no resource but 
to make me try the Jabour of my hands. For- 
tunate labour! From six at morning till six 
at night, I had the spade or the plough in my 
hands. I dragged carts, I delved rocks, I 
hewed trees; I had not a moment to spare. 
The appetite that once grew languid over 
venison, now felt the exquisite delight of junk 
beef. The thirst that scorned champagne was 
now enraptured with spring water. The sleep 
that had left me many a night tossing within- 
side the curtains of a hundred-and-fifty-guinea 
Parisian bed, now came on the roughest piece 
of turf, and made the planks of my eabin 
softer than down. I can now run as fast as 
one of my Newmarket stud, pull down a buf- 
falo, and catch a kangaroo by the tail in fair 
field. Health, vigour, appetite, and activity, 
are my superabundance now. I have every 
thing but time. My banishment expires to- 
morrow; but I shall never recross the sea. 
This is my country. Since I set my foot upon 
its shore I have never had a moment to yawn, 
In this land of real and substantial life, the 
spectre that haunted my joyless days dares 
not be seen—the ‘ hour too many’ is no more.” 

With this single but strong proof of the 
entertainment to be derived from the Forget- 
Me-Not, we most cordially recommend it to 
that public attention and patronage it so well 
deserves, from the pains and expense bestowed 
upon it both by editor and publisher. 








Friendship’s Offering: a Literary Album, and 
Christmas and New Year's Present for 1829. 
Pp. 420. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir is curious enough (though it may perhaps 

be accounted for by the poetical taste and ha- 

bits of its editor, Mr. Pringle), that the Friend- 
ship’s Offering should be the very reverse of 
the Forget-Me-Not,—excelling in its poetry, 
and failing in its prose. The collection consists 
of ninety-three productions ; and many of the 
writers are the same as in the preceding pub- 
lication,* though there are others of different 
names, and one or two new to the public. We 
are therefore exempted from the task of offering 
any further opinion upon a large proportion of 
the Friendship’s Offering, and the remainder 
may be briefly dismissed. The Jewish Pil- 
grim, a fable similar in structure to Parnell’s 

Hermit, and shewing that the Bible is inti- 

nitely more precious than all the glosses and 

traditions that ever were written upon it, is 
altogether the best thing in the volume. The 

Election, by Miss Mitford, is pretty well, but 


* About three-fourths of each volume is furnished by 
the same individuals, ez. gr. J. Montgomery, Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss Mitford, the late H. Neele, John Clare, 
J. Bowring, Delta, B. Barton, Misses A. and S. Strick- 
land, James Hogg, Capt M‘Naghten, Modern Pythago- 
rean, R. Howitt, H. Stebbing, Mrs. Bowdich, Mrs. B. C. 
Wilson, and one or two anonymous writers, the identity 
of b> * style & ray rig we eg athe Bi _ 
Jewis igrim in Fri ip’s Offering, e Eutha- 
nasia in the Forget-Me-Not. me , 
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not one of her most successful hits. The Irish 
Tale, by M. Banim, and another military record 
by “ The Subaltern,” are of the same calibre, 
with nothing particularly worthy of their 
writers. The Covenanters is tolerably well 
told; but really the quantity we have read of 
such matters, since Sir Walter set the ex- 
ample, leaves us little appetite for repetitions 
about praying presbyters and ruthless dragoons. 
An Eastern Tale, by Mr. Frazer, possesses 
neither novelty nor interest: and there are a 
Sentimental Romance in French ; Isabelle de 
Jaunay, another French story, but in English ; 
a German Dream, and several other perform- 
ances, respecting which, all that can be said is, 
that they are rather below than above level. 

In the poetical department the Editor himself 
makes the most conspicuous and shining figure. 
His *¢ @len-Lynden, a Tale of Teviotdale,” is 
in fact a very polished and beautiful production. 
It opens thus :— 

«* Sweet Teviot, by adventurous Leyden sung, 
ee 
‘Aught higher to advance thy Classic praise ; 
Yet, as a son his pious tribute pays 
To the loved mother he has behind, 
teful monument would raise, 
Which in far foreign lands may call to mind 
The scenes that Scottish hearts to their dear country bind. 
* . * * 


No theme I meditate: To me 


ystery 

To gaze—like those dark spirits who have striven 
‘To rend the veil that severs earth from heaven : 
For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell, 
That ne’er to Doubt’s forbidden ae were driven, 
But lived ——— in life’s lowly dell, 
And ry untroubled stream from Inspiration’s 

we 


The possessor of Lynden’s ancient and ruined 
tower is now a pastoral farmer, cultivating his 
reg 4 domain in the bosom of a loved family, 
is wife and twin children, and an orphan girl 
left by a friend ; and, after some pleasing de- 
scription, the poet proceeds— 
«* Fain would I fairy bowers, 
Kloot from manitood’s feverish hopes and fears, 
ee eee ac, 
But lo! the Epwne Time appears, 3 


Stl onward dpe with deper hic o glo’ 
on ; 
And Death pabind stuns deck pointing tothe tomb ! 

vee will stay, 
gray 


Ay ! Time’s harsh hand for 
$00.8 aaes tote SU ny 


timid 

Some shade of pensive care with woman’s opening grace. 
So '—so innocent—can grief’s dark cloud 
Thus early o’er their hearts its shadow fling ? 
Affliction’s angel, though he crush the proud, 
ight pass the humble with relenting wing ! 
et death has not been here; nor hath the sting 

baleful passion touched one gentle breast : 


So men who seemed aloof from Fortune’s sway 
Fall crushed beneath the shock of loftier than they. 


Returns our tale the enchanted paths to trace 
Where youth’s fond visions rise with fair but fleeting 


Far up the dale, ’ 
ry ip the where Lynden’s ruined towers 


the valley from the old oak wood, 
A lake, blue-gleaming from deep forest bowers, 
Spread its fair mirror to the landscape rude: 





Oft by the margin of that quiet flood, 

And through the groves and hoary ruins round, 
Young Arthur loved to roam in lonely mood ; 

Or here, amid tradition’s haunted ground, 

Long silent hours to lie in mystic musings drowned. 


Bold feats of war, fierce feuds of elder times, 

And wilder elfin legends, half forgot 

And half —— in uncouth ballad rhymes, 

Had peopled with romantic tales the spot : 

And here, save bleat of sheep, or ws le note 

Of shepherd’s pipe far on the upland lone, 

Or linnet in the bush and lark afloat 

Blithe carolling, or stockdove’s plaintive moan, 

No sound of living thing through the long day was 
knows. 

No sound—save, aye, one small brook’s tinkling dash 

Down the gray mossy cliffs; and, midst the lake, 

The quick trout springing oft with gamesome plash ; 

And wild ducks rustling in the brake; 

And sighing winds that scarce the willows shake ; 

And hum of bees among the blossomed thyme; 

And pittering pong of grasshoppers that make 

Throughout the glowing meads their mirthful chime: 

Allrich and soothing sounds of summer’s fragrant prime. 

Here Arthur loved to roam—a dreaming boy— 

Erewhile romantic reveries to frame, 

Or read adventurous tales with thrilling joy, 

Till his young breast throbbed high with thirst of fame : 

But with fair manhood’s dawn a softer flame 

*Gan mingle with his martial musings high ; 

And trembling wishes—which he feared to name, 

Yet oft betrayed in many a haif-drawn sigh— 

Told that the hidden shaft deep in his heart did lie. 


And there were eyes that from long silken lashes 
With stolen glance could spy his secret pain— 
Sweet hazel eyes, whose dewy light out-flashes 
Like joyous day-spring after summer rain : 
And she, the enchantress, loved the youth again 
With maiden’s first affection, fond and true. 
-—Ah! youthful love is like the tranquil main, 
earings ‘neath smiling skies its bosom blue— 
Beautiful as a spirit—calm, but fearful too ! 

* * e * 
I may not here their growin ion paint, 
Or their day-dreams Gare Es bliss disclose : 
I may not tell how hope deferred grew faint, 
When griefs and troubles in far vista rose: 
As the woods tremble ere the tempest blows, 
How quaked their hearts (misled by treacherous fears) 
When that fell nightmare of the soul’s repose, 


Green Jealousy his snaky crest uprears, 
Whose breath of mildew blights the cherished faith of 
years.” 


They are.driven by misfortunes from Lynden, 
and they emigrate :— 
«« __ soon, with many a follower, forth they fare— 
High hope and courage in their hearts again: 
And now, afloat upon the dark-blue > 
They gaze w fast- shore 
With tearf es—while thus the ballad strain, 
Half heard amidst the ocean's weltering roar, 
Bids farewell to the scenes they ne'er shall visit more :— 
* Our native land, our native vale, 
A long and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Lynden-dale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue! 
Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renowned in song ; 
Farewell, ye blithesome braes and meads 
Our hearts have loved so long. 
Farewell, he broomy elfin knowes, 
Where thyme harebells grow ; 
Farewell, ye hoary haunted howes, 
O’erhung with birk and sloe. 
The battle-mound, the border-tower, 
That Scotia’s annals tell ; 
The martyr’s grave, the lover’s bower— 
To each—to all—farewell ! 
Home of our hearts! our fathers’ home ! 
= aoe brave and free ! 
e keel is flashing h the foam 
That bears us far from 
We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee to return no more, 
Nor view thy cliffs again. 
But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires, 
When we or ours forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires ! 
Our native land—our native vale— 
A long, a last adieu! 
Farewell to bonny Lynden-dale, 
And Scotland's mountains blue !’ ” 
j The poem soon closes rather abruptly,—for it 
is so fine a fragment that we could heartily have 
wished to see it finished in the manner projected 
by the author. Looking at the other poetry, 
we avoid an ode, in strange verse, by the 
Laureate, on the death of Queen Charlotte; 
and select, first, the Sword Chant of Thor- 





2 
stein Raudi, on account of its originality 
(though of German extraction) and vigour. 
«« Tis not the gray hawk’s flight 
O’er mountain and mere; 
’Tis not the fleet hound’s course 
Tracking the deer; 
*Tis not the light hoof-print 
Of black steed or pra 5 
Though sweltering it 
A long summer's da’ 
Which mete forth the 
I chal as mine: 
Ha, ha! ’tis the good brand 
I clutch in my strong hand, 
That can the! marches 
And numbers d 
Land Giver! I kiss thee. 


Dull wilders of houses, 
Base tillers of earth, 
Gaping, ask me what lordships 
owned at my birth ; 
But the pale fools wax mute, 
When I point with my sword 


Might Giver! I kiss 


I’ve heard great harps sounding 
In brave bower and hall ; 
I’ve drank the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall ; 
I've hunted in greenwood, 
And heard small birds sing~ 
But away with this idle 
And cold 


The yell of the dying. 
The scream of the A 
= this arm — 
garners t ves 
Joy Giver! I kiss Shee. 
Far isles of the ocean 
Thy lightning hath known, 
And wide o’er the mainland 
Thy horrors have shone. 


's sickle, 


lying song. 
Keen cleaver of ey crests, 
Sharp — of broad breasts, 
Grim slayer of heroes, 

And scourge of the strong, 
Fame Giver! I kiss thee. 


In a love more abiding 

Than that the heart knows 
For maiden more lovely 

‘Than summer’s first rose, 
My heart’s knit to thine, 

lives but for thee. 
In of 

Thou’rt » with me, 
Brave measures of m; 

In some battle-field, 
Where armour is ri . 
And noble blood sp . 
And cloven, yawn helmet, 

Stout hauberk and shield, 
Death Giver! I kiss thee. 


The smile of a maiden’s eye 
Soon may depart; 
And light is the faith of 
‘air ’s heart: 


Che ul ht clouds, 
mag as 

And wayw; as wind, 
Be the 


ma mabe 
8 its ; 
When ite wax in number, 
Thy love will not slumber, 
But, starlike, burns fiercer, 
The darker the night; 
Heart Gladner! I thee. 
a | kindred have perish’d 
'y war or by wave— 
Now, childless and sireless, 
me for - — nie 
en the path of our 
Is pte ntas, in death 
With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath ; 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom, 
While harps shail Bo ring 
rps sl be 
And scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done 
Our old fearless day. 
Song Giver ! I kiss thee.” 
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The name of W. Motherwell, esq. is affixed 
to this, but we presume it is fictitious, and in- 
cline to ascribe the stirring verse to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The following, by Mr. Stebbing, also 
appears to us to be well entitled to the palm of 


quotation. 
** The Unbending. 

Too proud of heart to tell the grief 
That chains thy harrowed soul, 
Too little schooled in grief to bear 
Thy own stern pride’s control ; 
With flushing cheek and restless eye 
Thy woman’s heart hath told, 
Far easier thou in love hadst died, 
Than in despair grow cold. 


All beautiful! in the full grace 
Of thy unsullied thought ; 
An angel that love sought to teach, 
But woman’s self when taught— 
Thy bosom where youth showers its sweets 
Th brow sae ‘i ll 

h an lips are sti 
As Troquent and br! ‘pright H 
But troubled is the ao where 
That light of bliss was born ; 
And thou hast taught thy heart to hate, 
To save thyself from scorn : 
Faithful thou hadst been in thy truth, 
Faithful through good and ill; 
But, being left to live unloved, 
Thou'dst make that doom thy will. 


Still in the world thy Fea will be, 
And still thy brow wil 

Roses as bright as ever wreathed 
Their blossoms ’mid thy hair ; 

But for thy _ ride _~ — calm— 
Thy vainly 

No rest shall ever calbe ths thy soul, 
No friendship glad thine eyes. 


But lonelier than = be lonely heart 
Thy very home shi 

tle smile, nor household voice, 
S| e’er seem sweet to thee; 


ood 
Thy wi = s shall haste, 
T™ happest ‘eelings turned to gall— 
fe itself a waste !” 


We bi however, conclude; which we do 
with a strain of natural and soothing melan- 
choly—the Spirit’s Land, by John Malcolm. 

«* The Spirit’s Land !—where is that land 
Of which our fathers tell? 
On ——— mysterious, viewless strand 
millions dwell ! 

Beyond the bright and starry sphere, 
Sreation’s flaming space remote ; 
ond the measureless career: 
he phantom flight of thought. 


There, fadeless flowers their blossoms wave 
a —_ eg ney tf sky ing 
there test linger’ tear 

Is wee from every eye; 

> souls beneath the trees te - 
pose upon that blessed st: 

where pain, and toil, and onem, ‘and strife, 

Shajl never reach them more. 


Ans yet, methinks, a chastened wo 
E’en there may p — the sigh— 

Sweet sorrows we would not forego 

For calm, —— joy, 
When strains from angel- may stray 

On heavenly airs, of mortal birth, 
That we have heard far, far away, 

Amid the bowers of earth. 


Ah! then, perchance, om pentiising spell, 
That from oblivion sa 
May wander, like a lorn ‘anowdll, 
roms this dim land of eneee 3 
And, like the vision of a 
Shed on the p woah ab Meyers mind 
Of mortal life a dying =, 
And loved ones id. 
Yes—yes, I will, I must believe 
That Nature’s sacred ties 
Survive, oe ws the — cleave, 
Immortal 
And that hot bape ntect were my bliss 
In heaven itself, and dashed with pane 
If those I loved on earth should miss 
The path that leadeth there.” 


There are a number of other sweet and pleas- 
{ng compositions, and some doggrel enough ; 
but, taken as a whole, we may most conscienti- 
ously speak of this Annual as one well deserv- 
ing of its share of support and encouragement. 








Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. Vol. IV. and 
last. 8vo. London, 1828. Colburn. 


Tuts volume brings down his Grace M. Sa- 
vary’s account of the affairs of France to the 
return of Buonaparte from Elba to the Tuile- 
ries; which return, if not historically correct, 
is at least described in an animated manner. 
M. Savary declares that it was the result of no 
conspiracy, but the almost spontaneous act of 
Napoleon, on learning from the Congress at 
Vienna, that they were about to transport him 
to St. Helena; and that Fouché, so far from 
promoting its success, was the instigator of the 
movement of troops in the northern provinces 
to oppose his old master, then rapidly driving 
on from the south, and raise the Duke of Or- 
leans to the supreme power ; though, when his 
plan was defeated by the unexpected speed of 
Buonaparte’s arrival, this crafty politician took 
the merit of having driven off the king to 
make room for that event. But in our review 
of this publication, it will be more expedient to 
revert to the circumstances to which it relates, 
in the order in which they took place; especi- 
ally as the earlier pages contain some personal 
narrative which cannot fail to interest our 
readers. 

The Empress Maria Louisa, having been 
advised by the Council, full of intrigues, to quit 
Paris on the advance of the allies, the au- 
thor tells us that she left the capital, ‘‘ attended 
by those whom she had specially named to ac- 
company her, and took her departure under 
her usual escort of guards. The assembled 
crowd testified every mark of interest in her 
fate at this painful moment; but if any one 
had been bold enough to cut the traces from 
the horses, there would have been an end of 
all farther responsibility ; all hesitation would 
have disappeared, and the capital would have 
been saved. It was a remarkable fact, that the 
King of Rome evinced the utmost resistance at 
the moment of his being taken to his mother. 
The child cried out that his papa was betrayed, 
and he was determined not to go. He grasped 
at the curtains of the apartment, saying that 
he was in his own house, and would not quit 
it. Nothing but the ascendency of Madame 
de Montesquiou could calm him ; and she only 
succeeded in persuading him that he should 
allow himself to be taken to his mother, by 
faithfully promising to bring him back. After 
the departure of the empress, the power fell 
into the hands of Prince Joseph, who quitted 
the Luxembourg, where he resided, and came 
to establish himself at the Tuileries. He en- 
deavoured to protract the defence, and to take 
advantage of the few resources remaining to 
us, only shewing himself indifferent to what 
was not for the good of the emperor’s service ; 
for it must be acknowledged that a spirit of 
intrigue was at work about his person.” 

Upon the whole, it appears that Joseph was 
a far more influential person at this crisis than 
we had any idea of “* the Bottle King’s” being 
at any period of his career. At this epoch, too, 
Talleyrand is described as a very unprincipled 
intriguer ; and this, as we have before remarked, 
is one of the causes calculated to elicit truth 
hereafter, even out of the mistatements of such 
writers as Savary. Most of the actors in these 
scenes will be provoked to vindicate themselves 
and criminate others; and thus, from their 
conflicting revelations, will the future historian 
be able to unravel the whole of this twisted 
skein of selfishness, treason, and villany. In- 
deed, we are assured by a gentleman well versed 
in the secrets of the Revolution, that Talley- 
rand’s memoirs are already written; and that 





they are bequeathed to his nephew and succes 
sor, with more than an injunction, viz. a mulct 
in case of disobedience, to publish them ten 
years after his decease. We hope to live to 
review them, for they must be very curious. 
Buonaparte, it seems, thought this personage 
too deeply compromised by the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, and other affairs, to abet the 
restoration of the Bourbons ; but. he was mis- 
taken ;—and in fact, so crooked were the mea- 
sures of every soul mentioned in these volumes, 

that it would not be easy to say to what ex. 
tremes of veering and contradiction they would 
not go. According to Savary, however, Talley- 
rand had substantial reasons for some parts of 
his conduct: he accuses him and the Prince of 
the Peace of pocketing, after Buenaparte’s 
return from Egypt, 250,000 francs, monthly, 
of the 500,000 paid by Spain to Franceg and 
of forcing the patentee of the gaming-houses, at 
another time, to pay him a large sum for a 
country mansion and estate, to which his title 
was exceedingly frail. But these charges are, 
in all probability, exaggerated ; for with so 
much alleged plunder, we believe that Talley- 
rand is by no means a rich man—to be sure he 
lost largely by his connexion with one of the 
Paris banks. 

With regard to the surrender of Paris in 
1814, M. Savary is indignant at the non-arm- 
ing of the populace. He says, of Napoleon’s 
hasty retrograde movement to repair his error 
in marching towards the frontier and leaving 
the capital open to the allied army,—“* He had 
certainly not loitered on his way. Had Paris 
held out for two days longer, his army would 
have entered it; and every one is well ac- 
quainted with his skill in the management of 
affairs. He would have had no hesitation to 
throw the arsenals open to the people. His 
presence would have inflamed the multitude. 
He would have imparted a salutary direction 
to their enthusiasm, and Paris would no doubt 
have imitated the example of Saragossa; or, to 
speak more correctly, the enemy would not 
haye ventured to make any attempt upon it; 
for, independently of the emperor’s being for 
them a Medusa’s head, it was ascertained at a 
later period, that in the battle which preceded 
the surrender of the capital, they had nearly 
consumed the whole of theirammunition. Tears 
of blood are ready to flow at the bare recollec- 
tion of these facts.” 

Matters, however, took another turn, and 
Buonaparte was compelled to temporise and 
sue for peace: and here our author’s good opi- 
nion of himself breaks out in full force. ** The 
measure (he observes) adopted by the emperor, 
of sending M. de Caulaincourt to treat for 
peace on any terms, was assuredly the most 
judicious under existing circumstances. But 
the Duke of Vicenza was, of all the high func- 
tionaries, the one least acquainted with the 
administrative details of a mighty city, upon 
whose destinies those of the state were depend- 


ing. I was well acquainted with the power of 


opinion exercised over the people by the several 
municipal authorities of the city; and. this 
was my motive for drawing the emperor’s 
attention to the necessity of fixing beforehand 
upon a commissioner thus qualified, and for 
offering my own services in that capacity. 
This was in every respect the peculiar duty of 
a minister of police. If the emperor felt a 
want of confidence in me, he ought instantly to 
have removed me from the administration, in. 
stead of compromising so many interests by a 
single act. I was not blind to the motives of 
the refusal which he gave to me. It did not 
proceed from any want of confidence in my 


* 
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abilities. The emperor was better able than 


any one else to appreciate them in the several 
negotiations which he had intrusted to me. 
Neither could it arise from any mistrust of my 
military talents, since of all those he had left 
in Paris who belonged to the profession of 
arms, I had been the most frequently engaged 
on the memorable fields of battle of which 
nothing is now left beyond the bare recollec- 
tion of them to console us at the close of our 
historical career.”’ 

It is a remarkable trait of character, that no 

ty or person, royalist, Buonapartist, or re- 
ee. a ~~ been impressed with 
the same idea of the Duke of Rovigo’s vast 
talents and abilities, with which he was so 
entirely satisfied. On the contrary, while he 
fancied himself the prime mover and agitator 
of important events, they, almost wna voce. 

reed in considering him to be a mere tool. 
Whichever he was, his lamentations over the 
giddy misconduct of the Parisians on the 
entrance of the allied conquerors, is sufficiently 
ludicrous and national. 

‘The Russian column entered Paris at 
twelve or one o’clock of the day after the ca- 
pitulation for its surrender. This was a mo- 
ment of intense suffering for those exalted 
minds who were witnesses of a sight so hu- 
miliating to Frenchmen, hitherto so justly 
proud of the renown of their country. Our 
armies have also made triumphant entries into 
foreign capitals, and have done so moreover 
after memorable battles, whose names have 
been given to the campaigns in which they 
were fought. The campaign of Marengo will 
long retain the name of that town, as well as 
those of Austerlitz, Jena, and Moscow. They 
will always stand as monuments of our history 
in spite of the attacks of envy: but although 
in the sequel of events so glorious to our arms 
the vanquished have had the consolation of 
making us expiate our victories, we have never 
witnessed their families rushing forward to 
meet or to welcome us as their liberators ; they 
never stooped to kiss our feet. Nothing but 
the picture of affliction met our sight. We never 
witnessed any abject scenes at Vienna and 
Berlin, where there existed a just cause for 
apprehending our resentment. All asserted 
their national dignity ; nor did we ever receive 
more attention than what it was indispensable 
to pay to us. It was reserved for Paris to 
exhibit the disgraceful contrast, and to prove 
to the enemy that it had remained perfectly 
indifferent to the glory we had acquired, al- 
though it had been made the depository of so 
many trophies. This mode of expressing my- 
self will probably not escape the ordeal of 
criticism ; but my reproaches are exclusively 
directed against those men who disgraced 
themselves on the occasion. I hold up to pub- 
lic scorn the servile acts of that period, in order 
that our descendants, being fired with those 
sentiments of indignation which such acts are 
calculated to inspire, should be made acquainted 
with the nature of the stains it behoves them 
to wipe away. id 4 

“ An immense crowd of people had collected 
to witness the entrance of the Russian army. 
Curiosity attracted the greater part, and a 
feeling of indignation brought forth the re- 
mainder. Those who had hitherto formed the 
insignificant portion of society, where they 
were kept within the bounds of decorum, 
broke through the restraints by which their 
private hatred was held in check. Women, 
some of them of high titles, were seen to trans- 
gress the boundaries of self-respect so far, as 


openly to give way to paroxysms of the most 








shameful enthusiasm. They rushed through 
the cavalcade forming the group which accom- 
panied the Emperor of Russia, evincing an 
eagerness to behold him much more calculated 
to draw down a sentiment of contempt, than 
a kindly feeling towards them. Others, who 
subsisted upon the Emperor Napoleon’s libe- 
rality, were driving through the streets in 
calashes, collecting the people together, and 
uttering imprecations against the man whose 
favours had been constantly showered upon 
them. Others, in short, whose time of do- 
mestic mourning had scarcely expired, and 
whose tears should have continued to flow for 
the loss of near relatives, exhibited themselves 
in public on the occasion of this triumph, and 
appeared in it with branches of myrtle and 
laurel leaves, which they scattered under the 
horses’ feet, instead of seeking amongst the 
population for avengers of their departed hus- 
bands. They employed themselves in weaving 
crowns for those who had deprived those un. 
happy men of life, and did so with the very 
flowers which they should have kept in reserve 
to ornament the graves of their husbands.” 

We are of opinion that shows are admirable 
things for quieting and pleasing the people of 
all countries ; but nobody will deny that this 
picture of their effect upon the minds of the 
French population, demonstrates their love of 
sights, lions, &c. &c. to exceed that of any other 
country. 

At the end of much ado and considerable 
turmoil, we must now look at the allies in 
possession of Paris, and proceed to the empress 
at Blois, by whom the unfavourable news was 
not received for several days. Mr. S. tells us 
she “ had fallen a prey to the deepest anxiety. 
During the week of her stay at Blois, her face 
was constantly bathed in tears. She had formed 
a very different idea of Frenchmen from that 
which their present conduct justified. The 
malice of those who compelled her to descend 
from the throne, has imputed to her want of 
energy a part of the misfortunes which befel 
us; and yet no blame can properly attach to 
her. If instead of being less than twenty-two 
years of age, the empress had reached that 
period of existence at which experience brings 
a firmness of character along with it, and al- 
lows a woman to surround herself with men 
entitled to her confidence, and to listen to 
their counsels, the events would probably have 
taken a different turn; but she was not so 
situated. The emperor had appointed the per- 
sons who surrounded her; and she set the 
example of submission to his will. In private, 
as well as in public, she never relaxed from 
that rigid observance of the laws of propriety 
which were imposed upon her youth, and which 
forbade all kinds of private conversation with 
any one, excepting those who had been named 
as her counsellors. I had many times the 


honour of seeing her during those painful) 


moments; and had an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing myself of her unvaried attachment to the 
emperor. ‘ Those who were of opinion that 
I should*remain in Paris,’ said the empress 
one day to me, ‘ were quite right: the soldiers 
of my father would not, perhaps, have driven 
me out of it. Whae am I to think of his 
allowing such indignities to be offered to me ?” 
She was in this state of anxiety when she 
learned the fatal determination brought on by 
the intrigues of the capital. She received this 
intelligence from Colonel Galbois. That gal- 
lant officer having been despatched from Fon. 
tainbleau on the 6th of April, had great diffi- 
culty in avoiding the troops of the allies which 
intercepted the road to Blois. The account of 


RT ee 
his’ mission was given by himself: we will 
quote his own words, ‘I reached Blois at an 
early hour on the following morning, the 7th 
of April: the empress immediately admitted 
me to an audience. She was greatly surprised 
at the emperor’s abdication. She could not 
believe it possible that the allies should con- 
template to dethrone the Emperor Napoleon. 
‘ My father,’ she said, ‘ would not allow it. 
He repeated to me, over and over again, when 
he placed me on the French throne, that he 
would always maintain me in that station ; 
and my father is rigidly true to his word.’ 
The empress desired to be left alone, in order 
that she might meditate on the emperer’s let- 
ter. I afterwards saw the King of Spain and 
the King of Westphalia. Joseph was in deep 
affliction ; and Jerome loud in his complaints 
against Napoleon. Maria Louisa sent for me. 
Her majesty was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and announced to me her intention of 
proceeding to join the emperor. I observed to 
her that this was impossible. Her majesty 
then said to me with warmth: ‘ Why so, 
colonel? You are about to join him yourself: 
my proper place is near the emperor, at a 
moment when he must be so truly unhappy. 
I insist upon going to him; and I shall deem 
myseif well cif any where, provided I be in 
his company.’ I represented to the empress 
that I had found great difficulty in coming as 
far as Blois, and should have to encounter 
much greater ones in going back to the em- 
peror. Nothing, in fact, could be more pe- 
rilous than such a journey. The empress 
yielded with the utmost reluctance. .At last, 
she determined upon writing a letter. I suc- 
ceeded in overtaking the emperor. He read 
Maria Louisa’s letter with the utmost eager- 
ness, and appeared greatly affected at the kind 





interest which she took in his fate. The em- 
|press spoke of the possibility of collecting an 
jarmy of a hundred and fifty thousand men. 
| The emperor read that passage of the. letter 
|in a loud voice, and addressed te me these 
remarkable words: * Doubtless I might still 
hold out another campaign, and offer a suc- 
cessful resistances but I should be kindling a 
civil war in France, and I will not do 8o...... 
|besides which, I have signed my abdication, 
and I will not recall what I have done.’ 
The emperor, according to Colonel Galbois’ 
report, was not insensible to the firmness dis- 
played by the empress; but he did not share 
in her sanguine expectations. He wrote her 
word to proceed to Orleans; and it will hardly 
be believed, that the officer, who was the 
| bearer of his despatch, was ordered to be ac- 
| companied by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
|of Russia, who, on the banks of the Loire, was 
| to serye as a protection to her who had for- 
|merly been the sovereign of half of Europe.” 

| At Orleans an agent seized cart-loads of 
treasure, (exceeding 20 millions of francs ! !) 
or above 830,000/. sterling), which had been 
carried off as the private property of Buona- 
parte; and M. le Duc is loud in his complaints 
against this wrong. Among other stories, 
we are informed : 

“ The agent of the ete government 
claimed the crown jewels, which were returned 
upon a regular schedule, and with the most 
scrupulous exactness. None were wanting, 
except the diamond called ‘ the Regent,’ which 
was generally kept separate, in consequence 
of its high value, and of the facility there ex- 
isted for carrying it off. No one was aware 
that the empress kept in a work-bag the 
mounting of One of the emperor’s swords, in 








which it was set. An account was brought to 
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her of what was going forward; she imme- 
diately took out the mounting, and gave it up. 
The jewels which were her own property were 
in the same place with the rest; she did not 
ask a single question with the view of ascer- 
taining if they had not also been carried off. 
M. Dudon was not yet satisfied; he took pos- 
session of the scanty supply of plate which 
had been removed for the use of the empress 
and of her son; he did not leave her a single 
cover, and went to such lengths, that it was 
found necessary to berrow the plete and china 
belonging to the bishop at whose house she 
resided for the two days during which she 
still remained in Orleans. * ° “ 

“ The period of the residence of the em- 
press at Orleans was one of uniform suffering 
for that unhappy princess; each moment 
brought fresh causes of alarm along with it. 
The emperor had written to her to dismiss 
the ministers, the members of the govern- 
ment who had accompanied her, as well as 
the great officers of the crown. She gave 
publicity te this order, and each one testified 
his eager desire to repair to her presence, 
and to lay at her feet the last mark of their 
respect, by assuring her of their deep regret 
at her misfortunes. She received in succession 
all those who presented themselves ; she beg- 
ged of each to retain some recollection of her, 
and expressed a wish for their happiness ; her 
face was bathed in tears, which would have 
melted a heart of stone; she held out her 
hand for them to kiss, and afterwards dis- 
missed them. On the day following this 
mournfal ceremony, the empress found her- 
self almost deserted and alone in the town of 
Orleans ; every one had taken the road back 
to Paris. I had also taken my departure, 
when an accident, which I shall presently 
relate, compelled me to return to Orleans, 
where I staid two days longer. The episcopal | 
palace, at which the empress was residing, 
had assumed an altered aspect; hardly any 
other persons were to be seen except the two 
or three ladies whe had remained in attend- 
ance upon her and the King of Rome. The 
moments which the empress passed in this 
manner must have been bitter beyond descrip- 
tion ; her situation was such that she could no 
longer enjoy any repose. The Duchess de 
Montebello, her lady of honour, was the only 
person living with her on terms of close in- 
timacy. The other ladies who accompanied 
her were not admitted to the same ee 
of confidence. Madame de Montesquieu on- 
joyed no greater share of it than was neces- 
sarily bestowed upon the individual who had 
wholly devoted herself to the care of watching 
‘over the tender years of the King of Rome. 
‘The arch-chancellor had not come so far as 
Orleans. On leaving Blois he had taken the 
road back te Paris: his advanced age, added 
to his infirmities, rendered any change of 
place extremely painful to him; so that, in 
these trying moments, the empress had no 
other person than her lady of honour to ad- 
vise with. Having been presented to the 
confidence of Maria Louisa by the emperor 
himself, that lady had justified the choice of 
‘the sovereign by the most unremitting atten- 
tions. Maria Louis# entertained for her a 
friendship as sincere as if she had been one of 
her sisters, and took great delight in conversing 
with her respecting that sister. The lady of 
honour was, as well as the sovereign, wholly 
‘devoted to the emperor ; like her, however, she 
was also greatly affected at the storm that 
had burst over their heads. They collected) 





every report; communicated to ea¢h other 


their feelings of alarm; and thus increased the! to her family, than her attendant would be 


state of anxiety to which they were both a 
prey, though under circumstances of a very 
different nature. The general topic of con- 
versation for some days past had been a pre- 
tended design formed by the emperor of 
making an attempt upon his life. I do not 
believe that any one ever took upon himself 
to advise his terminating his career in such 
a manner: those alone who were longing to 
be released from all ties of gratitude towards 
him, have expressed any surprise at his 
having had the courage to outlive such accu- 
mulated misfortunes. For my part, I am of 
opinion that had he put an end to his life, 
such an act would have been censured and 
ridiculed. This course is only befitting a 
man who cannot escape the infamy that 
attaches to him; but a great mind should 
always be proof against the shafts of mis- 
fortune. The report of the emperor’s death 
had at first been circulated at Blois, and after- 
wards in a more circumstantial manner at 
Orleans. It was even asserted that letters 
had been received from Fontainbleau, an- 
nouncing that all would be over the next 
day. These reports had certainly reached the 
ears of the empress; for she fell into a state 
of nervous affection, which deprived her of 
sleep. Madame de Montebello was equally 
restless. The various reports in circulation 
had produced such an effect upon her, that 
she fancied every one to be a messenger of 
death. ° + z ” 

** She did me the honour to address to me 
at Orleans the following words: ‘ I am indeed 
much to be pitied. Some advise me to pro- 
ceed, others to remain. I write to the empe- 
ror, and he does not reply to my request. He 
tells me to write to my father. Alas! what 
can my father tell me, after the injuries which 
he allows to be inflicted upon me? I am 
deserted, and must now trust entirely to Divine 
Providence. It had once suggested to me the 
wisest course, when it inspired me with the 
idea of becoming a canoness. I should have 
done much better in yielding to that inspira- 
tion, than in coming to this country. To 
repair to the emperor! impossible, without 
my son, who looks up to me as his natural 
protector. On the other hand, if the emperor 
is apprehensive of an attempt being made upon 
his life, a very improbable circumstance, and 
is compelled to fly, the embarrassment I should 
be to him might occasion his falling into the 
hands of his enemies, who, there is no doubt, 
have sworn his ruin, I know not what to 
decide upon. I only live to shed tears.’ In 
fact, they were running in abundance down 
her face whilst she concluded these words.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, there appears 
to have been still a somewhat of female reser- 
vation, not so entirely indicative of utter 
devotedness as M. le Duc would have us 
believe, for he very simply adds,—‘ Madame 
de Montebello, who was possessed of a very 
large fortune, was not at all disposed to bury 
herself alive in the island of Elba. Her incli- 
nations led her back to Paris, where she could 
live in a state of independence. She was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the feelings of the 
empress, to be well satisfied that if she again 
met the emperor, no power would ever prevent 
her from sharing his fate; in which case, the 
duchess would be under the necessity of accom- 
panying her. Accordingly, she urged with 
great warmth the propriety of her adopting 
the course recommended by the emperor, that 
of addressing herself to the Emperor of Austria ; 
as no sooner should that princess be restored 





relieved from all further obligations. The 
entreaties of the lady of honour were backed 
by some treacherous hints. The empress was 
told that the emperor had never loved her; 
that he had enjoyed the favours of several 
mistresses since his marriage, and had only 
wedded her through motives of policy; but 
that, after the turn which matters had taken, 
she would be exposed to unceasing reproaches. 
The empress gave way to these representations. 
She wrote to her father, and it was no doubt 
owing to his invitation that she repaired from 
Orleans to Rambouillet.” 
(To be concluded next weck.) 








A Guide to Mount’s Bay, &c. 
(Concluded.) 
REFERRING to our account of the Cornish 
mines, those extensive sources of wealth, we 
shall now extract an interesting account of 
the pilchard fishery, another object of great 
importance. 

** The pilchard in size and form very much 
resembles the common herring,* and is actually 
confounded with it by Linneus, under the 
name of clupea harengus ; upon close inspec« 
tion, however, an essential difference may be 
readily discovered. The pilchard is less com. 
pressed, as well as smaller; there is, besides, 
a very simple and common test of distinction, 
depending upon the dorsal fin of the pilchard 
being placed exactly in the centre of gravity; 
if, therefore, it be taken up by this fin, it will 
preserve an equilibrium ; while the body of the 
herring, when so tried, will dip towards the 
head. Mr. Pennant likewise observes, that the 
scales of the latter easily drop off, whereas 
those of the pilchard adhere very closely. It 
has been commonly stated, that these fish 
migrate from the North Sea in immense sheals 
during the summer months, and reach the 
Cornish coast about the middle of July, where 
they remain until the latter end of September, 
when they again depart to the arctic regions. 
This statement, however, cannot be correct, 
as the fish are never seen off the coasts of Scot. 
land, the northern shores of Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, nor, in fact, off any coast north of 
Cornwall. It would therefore seem more pro- 
bable that they come from some part of the 
Western Ocean, and return thither at the end 
of the season. Within the last ten years a 
considerable alteration in their usual course 
has taken place, much to the disappointment 
of the Cornish fishermen ;—they have kept at 
a greater distance from the shores. Whether 
this circumstance has arisen from their food 
being farther than usual out at sea, or from 
any alteration in the currents, it is impossible 
to ascertain. In the present year, however, 
they seem to have returned to Saint Ives; 
an immense quantity, calculated at 3000 hogs 
heads, having been taken at one ‘ catch’ by 
two seines in this bay. The other parts of 
the coast have been visited only by very small 
shoals. The preparations for this fishery are 
generally commenced about the end of July,+ 
the period at which the pilchards are ex- 


* «* There is also a very considerable similarity in their 
mode of migration. The word herring is derived from 
the German heer, an army, to express their numbers 
and order of array. 

+ “ The first outfit of a scine, with its boats, oars, 
ropes, sails, nets, and a quantity of salt sufficient to cure 
500 hogsheads of fish, if purc new, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than a thougand pounds. The preparations for 
the water consists of three boats, i. e. two large ones and 
asmall one; each —— containing seven men, and 
in the small one are the master, another man, and two 
- . ~~ seine-boat’ and the ‘ follower’ are the names 
by whic two large boats are distinguished; and the 
sinall one is called the ¢ Jurker.’” 
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pected to pay their annual visit. As they 
usually make their appearance here in the 
evening, the boats engaged in the adventure 
seldom go to sea before three or four o'clock 
fn the afternoon, and as rarely remain longer 
than ten. On some occasions, however, they 
go out again very early in the morning, 
and have sometimes succeeded in taking 
fish at sunrise. The fishermen, arranged 
in boats which are scattered at a little dis- 
tance from each other, are directed to the 
shoals by persons who are stationed on the 
cliffs, or who sometimes follow in boats. These 
persons, who are called ‘ huers,’ probably from 
the hue and cry which they raise, discover 
them by the peculiar red tint* which the 
water assumes, and from other indications 
with which they are well acquainted. The 
spot where the nets should be cast or shot 
having been determined from the signals of 
the huer, the boat containing the great net, or 
stop-seine as it is called, and which is fre- 
quently as much as 300 fathoms in length and 
ten in depth, is gradually cast from the boat 
into the sea by two men, as the vessel is 
gently rowed round the shoal by others of the 
crew ; a service which is performed with such 
dexterity, that in less than four minutes the 
whole of this enormous net is shot, and the 
fish enclosed. Upon this occasion it is always 
the first care of the seiner to secure that part 
to which the fish were swimming ; and then 
so to carry the net around them, that they 
shall be hemmed in on every side. The net 
immediately spreads itself, the corks on one 
edge rendering it buoyant, and the leaden 
weights on the other causing it to sink to the 
bottom ; for if the depth of the water should 
exceed that of the seine, it is evident that 
there would be little probability of securing 
any fish, however large the shoal might be. 
As the circle in which the seine is shot is 
generally larger than the net can compass, its 
two extremities are at a distance from each 
other when the whole is in the water. Ropes 
are therefore carried out from each of these 
ends, by which they are warped together by 
the men on board the two large boats, so as 
to bring them into contact. When this is 
effected, the two extremities, if the shoal be 
large, are lifted from the bottom, and ex- 
peditiously tacked together. During this last 
operation every method is adopted to agitate 
the water and drive back the body of fish from 
this only aperture through which they can 
escape. This having been accomplished, the 
fish remain within the enclosure formed by the 
encircling net, which extends from the surface 
to the bottom of the sea. It only now remains 
tg secure the seine in its position, for which 
purpose grapnels or small anchors are carried 
out at some distance on every side, the ropes 
from which are fastened to the rope at the 
upper end of the net: these grapnels will of 
course retain the seine in its circular position, 
and preserve it against the influence of the 
tides and the changes of the weather. Where, 
however, the shore is sandy and shelving, as 
in Saint Ives’ Bay, the seine is at once drawn 
into shallow water by a number of men, who 
are called ‘ blowsers.’ The quantity of fish 
which is thus secured will depend of course 
on many contingent cir t such, for 
instance, as the strength of the tides, the nature 
of the coast, and the dexterity of the fisher- 
men, &c. A seine has sometimes enclosed as 








* «* The whiteness of the sand in the Bay of St. Ives 
tenders the shoals of fish easily d ishable, and con- 
fishery upon this 


tributes very greatly to the success of 





many as fifteen hundred or two thousand hogs- 
heads.” 

* The fish, having been brought to the fish- 
cellars, undergo the process of being ‘ cured,’ 
which is performed by laying them up in broad 
piles, ‘ in bulk,’ as it is called, and salting 
them, as they are piled up, with bay salt. In 
this situation they generally remain for forty 
days, although the time allowed for their lying 
in bulk is often regulated by the interests of 
the merchant, who, it may be supposed, is ever 
ready to avail himself of any favourable turn 
in the foreign markets. The period directed 
by government is that of thirty-three days. 
During this process a great quantity of oil, 
blood, and dirty pickle, drains from the fish, 
and which, from the inclination of the floor, 
immediately find their way into a receptacle 
placed for their reception. The pilchards, 
when taken from the bulk, are carried to 
large troughs, in which they are washed, and 
completely cleansed from the salt, filth, und 
coagulated oil which they had acquired. They 
are then packed into hogsheads, and pressed 
by a strong lever, for the purpose of squeezing 
out the oil, which issues through a hole at the 
bottom of the cask: the pressing continues for 
a week, and formerly ten gallons of oil were 
procured from every hogshead, but at this 
time not more than four can be obtained ; 
such a change in the fatness of the fish is 
not easily to be explained. The hogsheads 
are now headed up, and exported to the dif- 
ferent ports of the Mediterranean, principally 
to the Italian ports; and upon every hogshead 
so exported, government allows a bounty of 
8s. 6d. Upwards of 30,000 hogsheads are 
annually consumed in England; and above 
100,000 have been exported in one year. The 
quantity of salt necessary to cure a hogshead 
of fish is estimated at about 300 lbs. ; and the 
expense of the whole for that quantity, in- 
cluding the cask, salt, labour, &c., is from 
17. 3s. to 1/. 6s.; and it has been calculated, 
that the bounty, together with the value of 
the oil (from 20/. to 217. per ton), will in 
general reimburse the whole expense. This 
fishery is in every respect of the highest im- 
portance to the county of Cornwall, affording 
employment to at least 12,000 persons, whilst 
the capital engaged cannot be fairly estimated 
at less than 350 or 400,000/. The broken and 
refuse fish are sold at about ten pence per bushel, 
for manure, and are used throughout the 
county with excellent effects, especially for 
raising all green crops; they are usually mixed 
with sand or soil, and sometimes with sea- 
weed, to prevent them from raising too luxu- 
riant a crop, arising from a too rapid decom- 
position: thus employed, their effects are very 
permanent ; and there is a popular belief, that 
a single pilchard will fertilise a foot square of 
land for several years: and certain it is, that 
after the apparent exhaustion of this manure, 
its powers may be again excited by ploughing- 
in a small proportion of quick lime, which will 
produce a still further decomposition of the 
animal matter, and develop a fresh succession 
of those elements which are essential to the 
growth of vegetable substances.” 

In his Appendix, Dr. Paris speaks most fa- 
vourably of the climate of Cornwall, and gives 
a curious account of some quinquennial games 
lately instituted by a Mr. Knill; but we must 
pass over these, in order to conclude our notice 
with Carn Breh, an unpublished ode by the 
late Dr. Walcot, alias Peter Pindar. 


** While nature slumbers in the shade, 
And Cynthia, clothed in paly light, 
Walks her lone way, the mount I tread 
Majestic mid the gloom of night. 


a 


With reverence to the lofty hill I bow, 
Where Wisdom, Virtue, taught their founts to flow. 
Wan, on yon rock’s aspiring steep, 
Behold a Druid form forlorn ! 
I see the white-robed phantom weep— 
I hear to heaven his wild harp mourn. 
The temples open’d to the vulgar eye, 
And oaks departed wake his inmost sigh. 
Oh! lover of the twilight hour, 
That calls thee from the tombs of death, 
To haunt the cave, the time-struck tower, 
The sea-girt cliff, the stormy heath ; 
Sweet is thy minstrelsy to him whose lays 
First sung this hallow’d hill of ancient days. 
Yet not this druid-scene alone 
Inspires the gluom-delighted muse ; 
Ah! many a hill to fame unknown 
With awe the tunef 11 wanderer views ; 
And oft while midnight lends her list’ning ear, 
Sings darkling to the solitary sphere. 
Poor ghost! no more the druid-band 
Shall watch, devotion-wrapt, their fire; 
No more, high sounding through the land, 
To virtue strike the plauding lyre. 


The snake along the frowning t . 
And fox obscene beneath the shadow sleeps. 
No more beneath the golden hook 


The treasures of the grove shall fall ; 
Time triumphs o’er each vanish’d oak— 

The power whose might shall crush this ball— 
Yet, yet, till Nature droops the head to die, 
Compassion grant each monument a sigh. 

The bards in lays sublime no more 

The warrior’s glorious deeds relate, 

Whose patriot arm a thunder bore, 
That hurl’d his country’s foe to fate: 
Lo! mute the harp near each pale Druid hung, 
Mute, like the voice that once accordant sung. 
Save when the wandering breeze of morn, 
Or eve’s wild gale with wanton wing, 
To hear the note of sorrow mourn, 
Steals to the silent sleeping string, 
And wildly brushing, wakes with sweetest swell, 
The plaintive trembling spirit of the shell. 
Here Virtue’s awful voice was heard, 
That pour’d the instructive truth profound, 
Here Cornwall's sons that voice revered, 
Where sullen silence sleeps around. 
See where she sung, sad, melancholy, tread, 
A pensive pilgrim o’er th’ unconscious dead. 
She calls on Alda’s, Odred’s name, 
Sons to the darken’d world of yore! 
Lured by whose eagle-pinion’d fame, 
The stranger left his native shore, 
Daring, his white sail to the winds he gave, 
And sought fair knowledge o’er the distant wave. 
Though few these awful rocks revere, 
And temples that deserted lie, 
The Muse shall ask the tenderest tear 
That ever dropt from Pity’s eye, 
T’ embalm the ruins that her sighs deplore, 
Where Wisdom, Virtue dwelt, but dwell no more.” 


After having made these copious and amus- 
ing extracts, need we again say how very agree- 
able a volume is the Guide to Mount’s Bay ? 
It makes us repine that we cannot take it in 
our hand, and visit all the spots and scenes it so 
well describes. 





The Christmas Box. An Annual Present to 
Young Persons. Edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. London. J. Ebers and Co. 

WueEn Annuals, originally of a middling size, 

were sO prosperous as to induce a multiplicas 

tion of the species, it might readily have been 
anticipated that both bigger and smaller breeds 

(large paper and children’s) would be produced. 

In the latter race The Christmas Box took 

the lead with a good name and many merits. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure that we hail the 

successor of Number First; though, for the 

present, we can have but very little to say to it. 

But if we only say that nearly a fourth of its 

space (viz. some 55 out of 240 pages) is occu- 

pied by Garry Owen, or the Snow-Woman, a 

tale by Miss Edgeworth,—-we imagine the inti- 

mation will be enough to set all our young 
readers and their mammas’ teeth. on edge ti 
they read ‘“‘ that same.” Besides this brief 


hint (which is nevertheless well worth attend- 
ing to), we may state, that the book is very 
neat, the cheapest of the infantile school of 
Annuals, and superb in characteristic and 





A Visit to the Zoolo. 


grotesque wood-cuts. 
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gical Gardens, by Mrs. Markham, is another of 
its most attractive features ; and the Ambitious 
Primrose, by Miss Dagley, is a simply beauti- 
ful apologue. As we have neither time nor 
room for a farther notice, we shall conclude 
with a hearty recommendation of this volume, 
which has not one syllable to which even fasti- 
diousness could object in its composition, as 
unfit for the rising generation; and with 
“The Progress of Zoology,” one of its plea- 
sant ingredients, suggested, we dare say, by 
Mrs. Markham’s excellent paper. 
** What a fashionable place 
Soon the Regent’s Park will grow! 
Not alone the human race 
To survey its beauties go; 
Birds and beasts of every hue, 
In order and sobriety, 
Come, invited by the Zo- 
Ological Society. 
Notes of invitation go 
To the west and to the east, 
Begging of the Hippopo- 
‘amus here to come and feast : 
Sheep and panthers here we view, 
Monstrous contrariety ! 
All united by the Zo- 
Ological Society. 
Monkeys leave their native seat, 
Monkeys green and monkeys blue, 
Other monkeys here to meet, 
And ik ask, ‘ Pray how d’ye do?” 
From New Holland the emeu, 
With his better moiety, 
Has paid a visit to the Zo- 
Ological Society. 
Here we see the lazy tor- 
Toise creeping with his shell, 
And the drowsy, drowsy dor- 
Mouse* dreaming in his cell ; 
Here from all parts of the U- 
Niverse we meet variet 


Lodged and boarded by the Z 
Ohegical Society. — 
Bears at pleasure lounge and roll, 


Leading lives devoid of , 
Half da aaees ee a oy 
Half day climbing down again ; 
Their minds tormented by no su- 
Perfiuous anxiety, 
While on terms with the Zo- 
Ological Society. 
Would a mammoth could be found, 
PR eee oe pre am to swim ! 
jut now, wu the ground 
The bones chane ate left of him: 
I fear a hungry mammoth too, 
(So monstrous and unquiet he), 
By hunger urged might eat the Zo- 
Glogical Society !” 





The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
London, Longman and Co. 
A copy of this extremely pretty volume reach- 
ed us only on Thursday, by which time our 
arrangements for the week are nearly com- 
pleted, as our numbers oblige us to go to press 
on Friday afternoon, and work hard in printing 
all night to be ready for the newsmen on Sa- 
turday morning. en we write a juvenile 
Gazette we will take pains to explain all this to 
them: at present they may content themselves 
with the assurance, that they know almost, if 
not quite, as much about it as their more 
learned parents. But of the New Year’s Gift, 
edited, and well edited, by Mrs. Watts. It is 
® various and excellent work, with some en- 
gravings on steel that would do honour to the 
highest of the bigger Annuals.t The mingled 
prose and poetry is well adapted to the capa- 
cities of the class to whom it is addressed—the 
little bodies of this year 1829—the bodies who 
will think little of us and our circles in 1839, 
less in 1849, and nothing, or next to nothing, 
in Anno Domini 1859!! Well; we wish them 
well through with it, and have to advise them 





* «« The dormouse is a gentleman who chooses to sl 
all the winter, which I hope my readers do not, though it 
may be as well to sleep as to get up and do nothing. Our 
friend dormouse does work when he is up, and gathers 


that the present work is an agreeable prepara- 
tion. By and by, perhaps, when all have ap- 
peared, we shall offer something more serious 
than usual with us on the subject of Juvenile 
Annuals; for it brings a vitally important 
question palpably home to the consideration of 
elder people and heads of families. Now we 
merely give a sweet and tender sample of the 
Gift, in “ The Child’s first Grief, by Mrs. 
Hemans.” 

** © O call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone; 


The summer comes with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
O call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flower we sowed 
Around our garden-tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
O call him back to me!’ 


* He would not hear my voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee: 
The face that once, like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou'’lt see. 


A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ;— 

Go, thou must play alone, my boy ! 
Thy brother is in heaven.’ 


* And has he left his birds and flowers ? 

And must | call in vain? 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er ?— 

Oh! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would I had loved him more!” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture; and 
the Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. No. I. May, 
and II. August. Edinburgh, Blackwood. 


An agricultural ‘ Quarterly” of Scotland, 
which, it is strange, considering the intelligence 
of that country, and particularly its acknow- 
ledged industry, skill, and pre-eminence in the 
cultivation of the soil, should have been reserved 
for this time, and for the (in this instance) late 
activity of so spirited a publisher as Blackwood. 
However, the work has at last been under- 
taken; and its first-fruits shew how ripe the 
harvest was for reaping. It would be out of 
our way to enter into details of sowing, of ma- 
nures, of live stock, of feeding, of breeding, of 
reaping machines, of diseases in oxen, horses, 
and sheep, and of the ten thousand other na- 
tural ills which not only flesh, but bones, corn- 
crops, fruit-trees, gooseberry-bushes, poultry, 
hay-stacks, corn-ricks, and turnips, are heir to ; 
but, upon as intelligent a view of all these mat- 
ters as a Cockney Reviewer (though of beau- 
tiful rural extraction) can be supposed to take, 
we are ready to venture our reputation upon 
the great excellence of these Nos. Indeed, 
they lift us back to early days of delight, but 
with such an increase of knowledge, that we 
should be sadly afraid to face our country 
friends again ; for if they can tell us so much 
in so short a time, how should we be able to 
maintain our Town and Literary dignity as 
universal instructors ? We should never win 
a prize essay, nor receive one mark of honour 
from the Highland Society. 


Sydney's Letters to the Editor of the Courier 
on the reported Exclusion of Lord Byron’s 
Monument from Westminster Abbey. pp. 13. 
Cawthorn. 

Tue principal defect of this publication is, 

that it is an essay upon nothing—for which the 

price of one shilling is too much. No applica- 
tion having yet been made to the Dean and 





use 
into his nest a fine ine of nuts and acorns,” 
¢ See our Fine am 


SEE A SO AACE RANGER ARN 
the erection of a monument to Lord Byron, 
their reverences’ ‘‘ reported exclusion” of it, is 
a mere fudge of the day, of no better authority 
than the story of the disconsolate and loving 
widow, who would not suffer her husband to 
be buried near one who died of the small- 
pox, because her dear man had never had that 
disorder ! 


Scripture Natural History for Youth. By 
Esther Hewlett. With numerous illustra- 
tive Engravings. 2 vols. London, 1828. 
Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 

QuiTE a treasure for any deserving child, from 
six years of age to the time of teens. All the 
animals mentioned in Scripture are not only 
well described, but a multitude of coloured 
prints serve to rivet their forms, &c. on the 
memory. But besides the animal world, we 
have also the vegetable and mineral, equally 
well and forcibly, though briefly, impressed 
on the youthful understanding. In short, 
these two infantine-looking quaftos are in 
themselves a valuable library. 


Anti-Slavery Album. 1828. Howlett and 
Brimmer. 

A BEAUTIFUL little specimen of the perfec- 
tion to which the new art of printing in gold, 
and other metals, has been brought. The work 
consists of ‘* selections in Verse from Cowper, 
Hannah More, Montgomery, Pringle, and 
others.” Some of the ‘ others” write sad 
trash: the authors of “* The Planter” and 
** The Slave’s Petition,” for instance. 

We may take the present opportunity of ob- 
serving, that we have seen some patterns of the 
adaptation of this novel mode of printing to 
the formation of covers for books in boards, by 
Messrs. Howlett and Brimmer, which are in- 
genious and tasteful. 





Constable’s Miscellany. 

Tne last four volumes which we have of this 
now widely established publication (getting 
over a sad and inappropriate volume of inanity 
called the Pleiad) are two volumes of Memo- 
rials of the late War in Spain, and two volumes 
a republication of Russell’s popular Tour in 
Germany. As the latter was very diffusely 
reviewed at the period of its appearance, and, 
consequently, very generally read, it would be 
superfluous to offer any remark upon it at this 
late hour, except that it forms a very judicious 
portion of such a miscellany as the present. 
The Memorials of the War are well selected, 
and, where original, extremely interesting. A 
Reminiscence of a Campaign in the Pyrenees, 
by J. Malcolm, is both new and characteristic. 
We have been much gratified by its perusal ; 
but all the parts of this selection are good. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, October 5. 
Yesterpay the crowd besieged the doors of 
the Institute des Beaux Arts, which held its 
annual sitting for the distribution of prizes for 
the best musical composition. To a cantate 
composed by a M. Despreaux, was adjudged 
the grand prix, though there was little of 
originality in the style. 

On dit that we are to have no feasting on 
St. Charles’s day, and that the habit of dis- 
tributing sausages, ham, wine, &c. is to be 
done away with: the people ‘will not be much 
pleased with this change, though the money 
formerly so foolishly expended, is to be appro- 
priated to the relief of the suffering indigent. 
Neither are there to be any promotions in the 
army, as is customary— merely decorations are 





Chapter of Westminster Cathedral, to admit of 








to be given, in honour of his Majesty’s fétem- 
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another reformation which will disappoint those 
‘who prefer an increase of pay to a piece of red 
tiband. The vacant places at the J¥épital des 
‘Invalides, usually filled by men of sixty years 
of age, ate teserved for the halt and the 
maimed who may return from the Morea: 
#0 that it seems the soldiers are not expected 
to come off with whole bones. 

A singular instance of avarice was witnessed 
in this city a few days ago. A Jew, of the 
mame of Bunck, was found almost lifeless, 
on a filthy bed, but still grasping the key of 
his coffers: he was taken to the hospital, 
where he recovered his senses for a few days ; 
but nature was exhausted by age and volun- 
tary privation, and in a short time he expired, 
bitterly ting that he could not take with 
him his Roarded treasure of about 600,000 
francs; 100.000 of which were concealed in 
different kitchen utensils. Philosophers are 
trying to account for the malady which occa- 
sions this love of gold. The death of M. Gall 
has awakened attention to the ‘study of intel- 
lectual physiology, which had latterly com- 

ely fallen inte discredits however, I be- 
ieve this arises rather from a speculation to 
make money, than from any other motive,— 
for Dr. Gall’s system has been much depre- 
cated 


Great are the preparations making for future 
piety—no Jess than six churches are about to be 
erected, and may perhaps be ready in time to 
receive the prayers of our great grandchildren ; 
for here it is not Je ier pas seul gui coute ; 
on the contrary, the commencement appears 
easy, but the completion of a design so tedious, 
that one loses all hope of living to witness its 
coming to perfection. 
—- 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


“Twx Correspondent whose name is signed to 
this paper, after describing the phenomenon 
of Monday the 29th ult. as an extraordinary 
. Aurora is, makes the following new re- 
marks on this singular appearance : 

Abont a quarter before nine oclock, when 
the light of the eastern limb began to be dif- 
fused, and exhibited lambent coruscations, 
. with the assistance of Mr. Marsh, the electri- 
cal kite was raised in the Artillery Barrack- 
field: the wind blew briskly from about 
south-west, and three hundred yards of wired 
string were let off the reel. Strong sparks 
were obtained by presenting the knuckle to 
the reel, and a jar was frequently charged to 
a considerable intensity: but nothing parti- 
cular, as regarded the electricity of the atmo- 





‘sphere, during a quarter of an hour that the 
Asite was afloat, was by any means observed. _ 


I had, from my first observing the celestial 


phenomenon, expected to have seen a dense} 


~cloud, (such as is generally observed to ac- 
company the Aurora Borealis) in the horizon; 
but, until the arch had nearly reached the 
wenith, ne such cloud was visible. About 
this time, however, the anticipated associate 
began to make its appearance, which for 
awhile could only be faintly traced by the eye, 
in the north part of the horizon. It soon 
became more dense, and better defined by a 
bright light round its upper edge; but no 
ions,, although anxiously looked for, 
Were ever observed to emanate from this part 
ie bs ? 
; er general relation terrestrial - 
netism has to the Aurora Borealis, I think it 
ma fairly be. inferred, that this particular 
strikingly manifested their connexion. 


| 








The plane of the curve, during the whole of 
the time, was unquestionably nearly (perhaps 
exactly) at right angles to the magnetic me- 
ridian. 

Notwithstanding the atmosphere, during the 
display of the Aurora, exhibited no unu 
electrical phenomena, it certainly became more 
intensely charged during the following day 
than I had ever observed it in the whole of the 
past summer. The kite was raised in the Ar- 
tillery Barrack-grounds between twelve and 
one o’clock, and the same twine that was used 
the preceding night was let out. On present- 
ing the knuckle to the insulated wire, I ex- 
perienced a tremendous shock, which affected 
my shoulders and legs, as if an immense bat- 
tery of low intensity had been discharged from 
my hand to my fect. This unusual discharge 
suggested the propriety of immediately quitting 
the string. The insulating part was therefore 
tied to a tree, and there left, the kite floating 
about a hundred yards above the ground. 
Heavy clouds soon appeared to windward, but 
advantage was taken to lower the kite before: 
they arrived over it. To prevent the effect of 
another discharge whilst running down the 
string, a loop was made at one end of a silk 
riband, through which the string passed, the 
other end of the riband being held in the 
hand. Notwithstanding this precaution, I re- 
ceived another blow much more formidable 
than the former. The discharge, in this case, 
passed over three quarters of a yard of silk 
riband, from the kite-string to my hand; and 
as the silken insulation at the tree was not so 
long, it is likely that a considerable quantity of, 
fluid was discharged from the end of the twine} 
over the insulation to the tree. This discharge 
happened when about a hundred yards of the 
kite-string had become horizontal betwixt my 
hand and the tree ; and what rendered it more 
extraordinary, no perceptible cloud was near 
the kite at the time. The kite, however, was 
soon brought to the ground without any other 
disagreeable effect. I never experienced any 
thing of the kind before, although I have had 
the kite afloat, with the same twine, more than 
a hundred times this year, under almost every 
circumstance of weather, and at various times 
of the day. The kite-string has uniformly 
exhibited positive electricity in every experi. 
ment. 

Woolwich, Oct. 6, 1828. W. Stureron. 

[In our next we will give a brief description 
of the simple eélectroscope with which these 
experiments are made. ] 





PURE WATER. 


Some experiments have been recently made in 
Paris te determine the comparative value of 
different modes of filtration. The first experi- 
ment was made upon about six gallons of 
water taken from the Seine, into which, for 
some days previously, a small portion of animal 
matter had been allowed to become tainted, so 
as to give a disagreeable taste and smell to the 
water; a portion of this Water was then passed 
through a bed of charcoal, sand, and pebbles, 
according to the process adopted at the establish- 
ment for the supply of filtered water to the 
inhabitants of Paris. It was found, when 
filtered, to be perfectly free from the dirt 
which it had held suspended, and also very 
nearly deprived of the bad taste which had 
been conveyed to it by the animal matter. 
Its chemical properties, however, seemed to 
remain unaltered; and the gypsum, which the 
water of the Seine holds in solution so exten- 
sively, remained, (it being proved on analysa- 





tion,) almost as abundant in the filtered as in 


the unfiltered water. After this experiment, 
another portion of the waterwas filtered through 
a thin bed of animal charcoal, whith was pre- 
pared by burning bones ina close crucible, with 
a kind of chimney to allow the escape of the 


sual| gas. The water so filtered came out perfectly 


bright, entirely free from the odour and taste 
which it had possessed, and was more brisk 
and sparkling than the result of the first 
filtration ; no chemical change beyond this, 
however, seemed to have been produced. A 
third experiment was then tried with the re- 
maining portion of the water. Into two gal- 
lons there was placed about one drachm of 
powdered alum ; the water, after being stirred 
up, was alowed to remain quiet for twenty- 
four hours, at the expiration of which it was 
examined. This water, with the exception of 
an inch from the bottom of the vessel, was 
found to be more clear and sparkling than the 
result of the second filtration; it was perfectly 
pure in taste and smell, and was more brisk 
in the mouth than the other. Towards the 
bottom was a thick, cloudy, and light sedi- 
ment, independent of the sand and other 
heavy particles which had been precipitated. 
This sediment, on being analysed, gave strong 
evidence of the presence of putrid animal mat- 
ter; whilst in the other precipitate were de- 
tected several grains of gypsum. It was then 
determined to ascertain what degree of astrin- 
gency had been given to the water by the 
alum which had been introduced, and it was 
found that at least one-third of the alum had 
been neutralised, and that the remaining por- 
tion had not imparted to the water any astrin- 
gency which could at all interfere with its 
valuable properties, or become injurious to the 
consumers. An equal weight of carbonate of 
soda, however, was subsequently introduced, 
so as entirely to neutralise any acidity which 
might be supposed to be in the water. The 
introduction of this soda gave no taste what- 
ever to the liquid. The result of this experi- 
ment being considered very satisfactory, a 
simple and cheap filterer was constructed for 
domestic purposes. It is thus described in the 
letter from which we have taken the above 
particulats. Into a wooden cask, of any size, 
set upright upon a stand, are placed two 
cocks, one close to the bottom, and the other 
six inches above it. The eask being filled 
with water, powdered alum, in the propor- 
tion of something less than half a drachm to 
each gallon, is stirred into the water. No 
water is drawn out for twenty-four hours: 
at the end of that time it is taken as wanted 
from the upper cock; and when no more re- 
mains except what is below the upper cock, 
the water containing the sediment is let off 
by the lower cock, and the cask is then filled 
as before, for further use. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Hall's General Atlas. Part X. 
THERE wants now but seven Parts to complete 
this excellent work, which has hitherto amply 
fulfilled the great promise of its commence- 
ment. Northern Germany (comprising those 
divisions in which England is so deeply inte- 
rested, Hanover and Brunswick), Denmark, 
and South Africa, are contained in the present 
Part: they are, like their precursors, clear, 
correct, and obvious for consultation. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ONE of the largest of the class-rooms of this 
Institution has been daily crowded to excess, 
at the hour of three, during the past week, in 
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consequence of each of the medical professors 
having successively given an introductory lec- 
ture at that hour, explanatory of his mode of 
teaching the department allotted to him. The 
first lecture was delivered on the first day of 
the month, as stated in our last Gazette, by 
Mr. Charles Bell, the professor of surgery and 
physiology.. His discourse related chiefly to 
the advantages to be expected from a perma- 
nent and complete medical school, and on the 
interest, utility, and connexion of medical 
studies. The seeond lecture was delivered on 
the following day by Dr. Conolly, and has 
subsequently been published. It was a most 
able and eloquent address, and its appear- 
ance in print proves to us how justly it 
merited the high eulogies we had heard be- 
stowed upon it. In effect, it contained a very 
general view of the fluctuations and present 
state of medicine, and an explanation of the 
manner in which it was proposed to teach the 
nature and treatment of diseases, and pointing 
to the previous education and habits desirable 
for the student. Dr. D. Davis, the professor 
of midwifery, gave the third lecture, and con- 
trived, with much tact and judgment, to adapt 
a somewhat difficult subject to the large and 


mixed audience which he had to address.. Mr. 


Pattison, the professor of anatomy, followed 
on Saturday, and in a very animated discourse 
vindicated the pursuit of anatomy from the 
prejudices so unjustly entertained against it. 
On Monday the proceedings at the University 
were recommenced by Dr. A. T. Thomson, the 
professor of materia medica, who detailed his 
method of teaching his very important depart- 
ment in a manner which must have satisfied 
his hearers that his course of lectures on that 
subject would be one of the most complete, 
because one of the most copiously and beauti- 
fully illustrated, that was ever delivered in a 
medical school. It is this method of illustra- 


‘tion by specimens, preparations, and drawings, 


applied, as it is to be, not only to the materia 
medica, but to several other departments, in. 
cluding that of the practice of medicine, which 
seems to us in its extent, if not in its absolute 
novelty, to form a very advantageous feature 
in the plan of the medical school of the Uni- 
versity; and we cannot doubt that it will prove 
both attractive to students, and serviceable to 
the public. The last of the introductory lec- 
tures of a strictly medical kind was pronounced 
on Tuesday by Dr. Watson, the professor of 
clinieal medicine ; and, in judicious arrange- 
ment and elegance of expression, was at least 
not inferior to those by which it had been 
preceded. It is but just to say, that the satis- 
faction of the large audiences which have thus 
been daily collected together has been expressed 


-on each occasion in a manner the most unequi- 
:Vocal; and that the general impression pro- 


duced by the lectures is, that the Council of 


the University have well acquitted themselves 
_of their duty to the proprietors, by selecting pro- 
.fessors fully able to conduct a most complete and 


efficient course of medical and surgical instruc- 
tion. Since our last brief notice of the interior 


-arrangements of the University, the building 


has been daily open to, and thronged by, the 
public. The anatomical museum, the museum 
of materia medica, and the apparatus-room of 
Dr. Lardner, the professor of natural philo- 
sophy, are well worthy of a visit. Much judg- 
ment has been displayed in the fitting-up of 
the different apartments. Those, in particu- 
lar, for the use of the students, including two 
excellent common rooms and spacious rooms 
for refreshments, are most excellent. Although 
the general classes have not commenced, yet, 








as the regular medical lectures are now daily 
given, the whole establishment is assuming an 
air of business. We are glad to learn, that 
not only are the different medical classes well 
attended, but that many students are already 
registered for the classical and philosophical 
parts of education. The total number of stu- 
dents now entered is one hundred and thirty. 
And if the professors in all the various depart- 
ments of this great Institution proceed, as we 
doubt not they will do, according to the liberal 
and truly enlightened principles and feelings 
which have been publicly and eloquently avowed 
by all the medical professors, of the complete 
success of the London University not a shadow 
of doubt can possibly be entertained. 











FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. From Draw- 

ings by Captain Batty. Part VIII. R. Jen- 

nings. 
We have more than once noticed this inter- 
esting publication with the praise which it 
deserves. Of the plates in the present Part, 
we principally admire the venerable Guelphic 
residence, at Munden, of the ancestors of eur 
royal family; the magnificent new palace of 
Christianborg, at Copenhagen ; and the curious 
specimen of the style of building generally used 
throughout the north of Germany in the mid- 
dle ages, which the fine old house in the 
Schmiede Strasse, at Hanover, formerly occu- 
pied by the celebrated Leibnitz, presents. 


Great Britain Illustrated: a Series of Ori- 
ginal Views of the Principal Towns, Public 
Buildings, and remarkable Antiquities in 
the United Kingdom. From Drawings by 
W. Westall, A-R.A. Engraved by E. Fin- 
den; with Descriptions by Thomas Moule. 
No. I. Tilt. 

Tue invention of engraving on steel plates 

seems likely to produce as important an effect 

on the fine arts, as the invention of the steam- 
engine has produced on manufactures. When 
two or three hundred impressions have heen 
taken from a copper-plate, the injury which 
the engraving has received from the operation 

(especially if not very carefully conducted) be- 

gins to be pretty apparent; but eight or ten 

thousand impressions may be obtained from a 

plate of steel, without any sensible deteriora- 

tion. The consequences of this are, first, that 
an engraver is induced to bestow more labour 
and pains on a work so durable; secondly, that 

a publisher can afford to issue that work at a 

very moderate charge; and, thirdly, that a 

great many persons, to whom the high price 

of fine prints has hitherto rendered them in- 
accessible, are enabled to gratify their taste 
without being guilty of extravagance. To 
those who believe in the benefits derived by 
society from the cultivation of intellectual 
pleasures, and who are convinced that ‘* what- 
ever withdraws us from the dominion of our 
senses, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings,”.—this last is a very important and 
pleasing consideration. There is still, how- 
ever, another advantage, perhaps not so ob- 
vious, although, in our opinion, not the less 
certain, which the Arts will experience from 
this discovery. The richer portion of the com- 
munity, retaining their wish to distinguish 
themselves by greater expense, will find it 
necessary to have recourse, more extensively 
than at present, to the productions of the 
pencil and the chisel; productions which defy 
all polygraphic facilities, and the possession of 
which, therefore, will enable the owners still 


to indulge complacently in their fancied supe- 
riority.—We have been Jed into these remarks 
by the pleasure we have received from look- 
ing over the publication, the name of which 
stands at the head of this notice; and which 
(besides the letter-press) contains four exceed. 
ingly beautiful plates, viz. ‘* South-East View 
of the City of Lincoln,” “ Goree Buildings, 
Liverpool,” ‘* Commercial Room, Manches- 
ter,’’ and “ Eaton Hall, Cheshire,”’—for which 
a price is charged, that the fear of the 
Stamp-Office prevents us from mentioning, but 
which is less than that which, in former days, 
a regard to just remuneration must have com- 
pelled the publisher to affix to a single print of 
similar excellence. 


The Literary Souvenir.—_We have just seen 
two plates which are destined to embellish the 
Souvenir, but which had not before reached 
us; viz. “ Portrait of Sir Walter Scott ;” en- 
graved by M. J. Danforth, after a picture by 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; an admirable resemblance, 
and a highly creditable specimen of the powers 
of the American graver, as well as of the Ame- 
rican pencil. ** The Cottage Toilet,” engraved 
by E. J. Portbury, after a picture by R. Farrier. 
A pretty Hibernian coquette, preparing for 
Donnybrook Fait. We long, however, to 
place her mirror in a more convenient position ; 
for, certainly, unless the discoveries of modern 
science have abrogated the old law that “ the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of inci. 
dence,” the dear little creature cannot see and 
admire the beauties which she is decorating. 
It is a clever and interesting print, for all that. 
Rosalie. Frontispiece to the New Years Gift 

Engraved by W.Greatbatch, from a picture 

by J. Wood. 

A cuHarMrne little print, which forcibly re- 
minds us of a part of Burke’s exquisite descrip- 
tion of Marie Antoinette in her youthful days: 
“ Just above the horizon ;—glittering like the 
morning star; full of life, and light, and joy!” 
The other appropriate engravings in this 
pretty volume, are three historical subjects 
from Northcote; a sweet vignette; the Chil- 
dren in the Wood, painted by Miss Dagley, 
engraved by J. C. Edwards; the Dead Robin, 
Boy and Dog, Blind Grandfather, and Boy 
and Butterfly, by J. Baker, from W. Gill, 
J. Green, W. Good, and R. Farrier; Prince 
George of Cumberland, from Behne’s bust ; 
and the Cottage Door, by Engleheart, from a 
picture by W. Hamilton. They are done in a 
superior style. 


The Rev. W. Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
§c. Engraved by T. Lupton, from a Pic- 
ture by H. Howard, Esq., R.A. 

A sIMPLE, unaffected portrait of this cele. 

brated entomologist; firmly and characteristi- 

cally engraved. 


CHAIRING THE MEMBERS. 
A SECOND visit to this entertaining picture 
has confirmed the favourable impression which 
it made upon us in the first instance. We 
certainly think it superior to Mr. Haydon’s 
former work, able as that was. The composi- 
tion is better, and the canvass is more com- 
pletely filled. With the exception of the 
almost satanic figure of fallen grandeur and 
power, which occupied a corner of the fore- 
ground in the Mock Election, and which Mr. 
Haydon will not easily surpass, the expression 
of the different actors in the scene is more 
intense and varied. The imperturbable tran- 
quillity of the noble grenadiers of the Guards, 





on the one side, affords as admirable a contrast 
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to the wild uproar of the vagabonds who sur- 


round them, as the pale and melancholy coun- 
tenance of the unhappy but faithful wife does 
to the flushed visage of her gambling and dis- 
sipated husband on the other. The burlesque 
costume of most of the characters gave Mr. 
Haydon advantages of which he has well known 
how to avail himself. Every part is painted 
with force and truth; the strong positive 
colours here and there introduced impart great 
value to the neutral tones which are of course 
more generally prevalent ; and the whole has 
an exceedingly fresh and daylight-like effect. 

After gazing for a considerable time with 
alternate feelings of mirth and commiseration 
at this curious and interesting representation 
of human misery and thoughtlessness, we were 
much struck, on turning from it, to behold the 
various specimens of high historic art from 
Mr. Haydon’s pencil, which decorate the other 
walls of the Exhibition-room. There is his 
well-known Judgment of Solomon, for in- 
stance—a picture of rare merit, finely con- 
ceived, and powerfully executed. When we 
consider what a union of original genius and 
extensive attainments it must have required 
to produce’such a work—painted, as it was, in 
Mr. Haydon’s youth—it is impossible, in spite 
of the pleasure derived from the lighter per- 
formances of his present years, not to feel deep 
regret that the means were not afforded him 
of pursuing, unmolested by those circumstances 
of worldly pressure, to which, after an arduous 
struggle, he eventually fell a victim, that dig. 
nified career to which in early life he so en- 
thusiastically devoted himself. Nor is it pos- 
sible to withhold admiration from that manli- 
ness of character which has not only enabled 
him to bear up against the disappointment of 
his just hopes, but has permitted him to apply 
himself with energy and success to another 
style of art, more consonant to the taste of 
a country and of the times in which he 
ives. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
Tue lonely heart ! 
The lonely heart ! 
Is there no balm to heal its woe ? 
Ob, no! Oh, no! 
It’s life is past in secret wailing— 
But sighs and tears are unavailing 3 
Tears are the sea on which ’tis sailing, 
And sighs its breezes, never-failing. 
Its cup of woe 
Is full below. 
The lonely heart ! 
The lonely heart ! 


The lonely heart ! 
The lonely heart ! 
Shall it hereafter suffer less ? 
Ah, yes! Ah, yes! 
No joy which life affords, partaking, 
The Grave receives it, at its breaking ; 
It sleeps, nor even dreams of aching ; 
But it shall have a brilliant waking ! 
And Peace and Kove 
Shall crown, adove, 
The lonely heart ! 
The lonely heart ! 
C. de D. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

DR. CHARLES 0’CONOR. 
ALTHOUGH the materials which we have been 
able to collect for a biographical sketch of the 
late Dr. O’Conor, who has been for many years 
well known to the literary world as librarian 








to the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, are ex- 
tremely slight, we are nevertheless induced to 
lay them before our readers, to mark our re- 
spect for the memory of an able scholar and an 
upright and amiable man. 

Dr. O’Conor was an Irishman, and brother 
to O’Conor Don, a title or distinction still pre- 
served by the head of that clan or family. Like 
other young men of the time intended for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, he was sent abroad 
to qualify himself for ‘‘ the vocation,” as it is 
termed, and passed a large portion of the early 
part of his life at Rome, of which place he 
always spoke with enthusiasm. It is a custom 
in Italy, on the admission of any individual 
into the Roman Catholic church, to forbid him 
the perusal of some particular work. O’Conor’s 
obedience was tried on Macchiavelli’s Principe. 
He returned to Ireland at the time of the 
French revolution, and was in Paris just after 
the downfal of Robespierre. His first intro- 
duction to the late Marquess of Buckingham 
was for the purpose of arranging and translat- 
ing the valuable collection of {rish manuscripts 
in his lordship’s possession. He afterwards be- 
came domestic chaplain to Lady Buckingham ; 
and on her death, in 1813, remained at Stowe 
as librarian. 

Dr. O’Conor was a man of mild and almost 
timid disposition, liked by every one who knew 
him, and of extensive information, which, how- 
ever, it was always necessary to draw out. His 
manners ‘were a curious compound of Italian 
and Irish, Although a strict Roman Catholic, 
he was extremely tolerant in all religious ques- 
tions; and in consequence of his letters under 
the signature of Columbanus (from which he 
obtained the sobriquet of Columbanus O’Co- 
nor), he called down on himself the censures 
of the Papal See, and was suspended from his 
clerical functions. This circumstance preyed 
severely on his mind, but he at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the removal of the censure. 

In person Dr. O’Conor was short and slight, 
of lew complexion and prominent features, 
but of a venerable appearance; and a stranger 
would readily have guessed him to be of the 
superior class of Catholic priests. He was for 
many years daily to be seen between Stowe and 
Buckingham with his book and gold-headed 
cane, reading as he walked. Latterly, although 
by no means of a very advanced age, he became 
extremely infirm, lost his memory and nearly 
his sight, was paralytic, and imagined con- 
stantly that people came by night into his 
room. His apartments at Stowe were the 
most delightful in that magnificent mansion, 
where he was always treated with the utmost 
kindness and consideration. It was n 
at last to have a person continually with him ; 
and when Stowe was shut up, during the ab- 
sence on the continent of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, he removed to Balanagar, his brother’s 
seat in Ireland, where he died on the 29th of 
July last. He was of a convivial disposition, 
fond of good living and his bottle of port wine, 
but never entered into an excess. Claret and 
fish he abhorred, and a fast-day to him was a 
day of real penance. 

r. O’Conor’s publications are — Columba- 
nus’s Letters, with an Historical Address on 
the Calamities occasioned by Foreign Influence 
in the Nomination of Bishops to Irish Sees. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1810, 1813.— Narrative of the 
most interesting Events in modern Irish His- 
tory. 8vo. 1812.— Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis. 
2 vols. 4to. Buckingham, 1818, 1819; which 
work possesses an excellent index, and is a 
respectable monument of Dr. O’Conor’s exten- 





sive reading. His last and most important 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





publication is entitled —Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres, in 4 thick vols. 4to, which 
were privately printed in Buckingham at the 
expense of the duke. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1814; the second, ten years after, 
in 1824, is partly printed in some of the most 
beautiful Irish type ever cast; which was fol- 
lowed, in 1825 and 1826, by the third and 
fourth volumes. The whole of this extensive 
work is (except the Irish originals) in Latin. 
It contains an account of the MSS. written in 
Irish characters prior to the Danish settlements 
in Ireland, with fac-similes; of the antiquity 
of letters in Ireland, and of the Irish pagan 
year and rathas; of ancient Irish poems quoted 
by Tigernach in the 11th century ; of eclipses 
recorded in the Irish chronicles, by which the 
years and successions of the Irish kings of 
Scotia and Albania are ascertained; Gildas 
Colman’s Irish metrical list of Irish kings, 
down to the year 1072; an Irish metrical list 
of the Irish kings of Scotland, written about 
the year 1053, from the Maguire collection at 
Stowe, &c. The second volume is chiefly occu- 
pied with the Annals of Innisfallen ; the third 
with the Annals of the four Marters; and the 
fourth with the Ulster Annals. 

Although the Rerum Hibernicarum Scrip. 
tores Veteres would be a sealed work to the 
public generally, even if it could be purchased, 
yet it contains much which to the historian 
and scholar is highly important ; and we should 
not be surprised to see its most valuable por- 
tions appear in an English dress and a popular 
shape. 


In our biography of Mr. Bonington, we stated 
our information that his father had been in 
trade, which we find is not the fact, as he pur- 
sued the arts in early life, and soon after took 
to them as a profession, and painted portraits 
and landscapes, and also taught drawing at 
most of the respectable schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham. We are further in- 
formed, that our lamented artist’s journey to 
Italy did not take place before he received the 
gold medal. His remains were deposited in 
the vault at St. James’s, Pentonville, on Mon- 
day week; Mr. Ruell (curate to the chapel) 
performing the service, and the Rev. T. J. 
Judkin attending in his full dress as a friend. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and Mr. Howard ap- 
peared for the Academy, and Mr. Robson and 
Mr. Pugin for the Society of Water-Colour 
Artists. His other friends, to the number of 
thirty, paid their last tribute of respect to his 
memory. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. XI. 

Macnab’s Burying Ground.—The Laird of 
Macnab was a great favourite with the present 
E—1 of B—d—e and his amiable countess. 
He was also much attached to these noble per- 
sonages, though too frequently a certain re- 
miniscence galled the old chief so keenly to the 
quick, as greatly to endanger the comfort and 
wT of their intercourse. This was no 
ess than a capital coup de main achieved by 
one of his lordship’s ancestors; viz. cutting 
off several thousand acres of the Macnab estate, 
by diverting the course of the river Dochart 
(the boundary of the two properties) into an- 
other channel. ‘It was a deevilish soople 
trick,” the laird was wont to say, “‘ and d—n’d 
hait o’ remeid,—the sicker hand carried the 
day.” It was most amusing to hear the laird, 
when a little mellow, appeal to the justice of 
his noble friend for a restoration of the lands 
so ingeniously obtained. It was useless to 
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assure him that the foul deed was done by a 
remote ancestor—that the ‘* debateable ground” 
had been entailed for centuries—and that, con- 
sequently, restitution was impossible. To this 
unanswerable statement the angry laird could 
only insinuate, ‘ heartily d***ing lawyers 
and a’ belonging to their deevilish craft,” there 
might be some way or other of clearing scores. 
The only way was to soothe him, and to keep 
from laughing, which was never done without 
agonising efforts. One day the earl and his 
lady paid him a visit; when the former said, 
** By the by, Macnab, shew us that famous 
burying-ground of yours on the island in Loch 
Dochart ; my lady and I should like much to 
see it.” The laird happened to be in one of 
his reminiscent moods, and could by no means 
afford to be complaisant. ‘ By the yowling 
haists of the reaving, spulzeing Cawmells !” 
Campbells) he bellowed out, ‘* ye are walcome 
to ane immediate, yeternal, sax-foot-deep pos- 
session o’t! That sma’ bit’s amaist a’ the 
grund your d—d forebears have left me !”’ 


Scotch Advocate versus Grimalkin. — Mr. 
C—k, a very singular character at the Scottish 
bar, was one evening deeply engaged in a case 
of so great legal intricacy as to compel him to 
hammer his sapient brains with more than 
wonted energy. While he was involved in a 
labyrinth of doubts, his cogitations were inter- 
rupted by a succession of horrible sounds, so 
unearthly, indeed, that they could hardly be 
exceeded by those in the infernal regions. 
These fearful noises appeared to the learned 
counsel to proceed from a legion of cats assem- 
bled for an unholy purpose in the green behind 
his house. Up he started in a fury, and open- 
ing the window which immediately overlooked 
the offending parties, he addressed them as fol- 
lows: ‘* Leddies and gentlemen, I give you 
fair warning to betake yourselves to your re- 
spective domiciles, for fear of waur conse- 
quences.” This gentle hint being treated with 
great contempt, and the horrid din still con- 
tinuing, away he posts for an immense blunder- 
buss, loaded with small shot, and again opening 
the window, read the Riot Act to the obdurate 
culprits ; but without bringing them to a sense 
of their error. He then complimented them 
with a salute, and with such fatal precision, 
that, on the morrow, no less than half-a-dozen 
unfortunate caterwaulers were discovered 
stretched lifeless on the sward: Facilis ex 
amore in mortem transitus. 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tipper’s Music Primer. Cramer and Co. 
Tuts work comprises a deal of necessary infor- 
mation, but is very inferior to a little manua 
{not much known) of Dibdin’s, published by 
Goulding, from which a considerable portion 
seems to be selected. In this, however, it is 
not singular, as other writers on the subject 
have done the same, without owning it. 


Select Airs from Sphor’s Opera of Faust, ar- 
ranged as Piano-forte Duetts. By V. No- 
vello. In Four Books. 

ARRANGED in a very masterly manner; and 
though not sufficiently abounding in melody 
for English ears, this want is amply compen- 
sated by great richness of harmony and ori- 
ginality of style. We can with strict justice 
recommend the publication in the most uncua- 
lified terms to the notice of musical amat.urs 
in general. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Own Monday Young’s Macbeth and a new 
divertisement filled the house; and on Wed- 
nesday John Bull and the Review presented 
Mr. Weekes, from Edinburgh, as Dennis Brul- 
gruddery and Looney Mactwolter; in both of 
which characters he was very much applauded. 

Rienzi.—The new tragedy by Miss Mitford 
was produced on Thursday with very distin- 
guished and deserved success. It is founded 
on a portion of Roman history (admirably told 
by Gibbon), and dramatically treated by our 
highly gifted authoress. Our criticism on a 
Thursday night’s novelty, however, must be 
deferred till next week ; and we can only here 
express our pleasure at Miss Mitford’s tri- 
umph, and our applause of the performances— 
particularly of Mr. Young, who was great in 
the principal character; and of a débutanie, 
Miss Phillips, as his daughter; of Cooper and 
of Mr. Aitken in other prominent parts. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
TuHanxk you, Mr. Fawcett, for engaging Mr. 
Green : he is the lightest, liveliest, most plea- 
sant personage we have seen since Jones stept 
into the shoes of Lewis ; and he sings, more. 
over !_-sings in tune, with much taste, and no 
affectation. O for a bunch of Greens to dis- 
tribute amongst the corps dramatiques of our 
smoky metropolis! The improvement of the 
receipts would speedily enable the treasurers 
to pension off the Messrs. Nokes’s and Styles’s, 
who, if better dressed, would make highly re. 
spectable waiters at the Bedford—or, better 
mannered, might measure silks at Waterloo 
House; but who can no more look, speak, 
walk, or stand still, like gentlemen, than Mr. 
Green could be vulgar even if he tried. The 
company, for instance, that he was obliged to 
keep in the Belle’s Stratagem was of the most 
suspicious description. There was one man in 
particular, in the scene where Flutter discovers 
Kitty Willis in Courtaill’s apartment, whom we 
expected every moment to see produce a writ, 
and walk off our new and elegant friend toa 
lock-up house. We absolutely shuddered as he 
thrust his red, ungloved hands into his pockets, 
and instinctively looked round for some other 
respectable householder to join us in the 
requisite security, which we should have in- 
stantly tendered, to preserve to the stage its 
valuable acquisition. May it be ever-Green ! 
—We drop to Miss Forde and Mr. Bianchi 
Taylor. Of the lady’s pretensions (upon bet- 
ter acquaintance) we do not think highly. 
Good teaching might have done much ; as it 
is, she is scarcely a shade better than the 
Hammersleys, the Bartolozzis, &c. &c., except 
that she has more notion of acting. She has 
certainly, however, improved since she was at 
the Haymarket, and therefore may yet become 
a favourite. A good master, Miss Forde: none 
of ye should be without one—no, not even “‘ the 
brightest stars in the musical hemisphere,” 
as the paragraph-mongers have it. Mr. B. 
Taylor is a musician—that is one comfort, 
and by no means a despicable actor—another 
great card in his favour; but his voice is ter- 
ribly ‘* bottled up ;”? he seems to be troubled 
with a “ singing in his head ;” and he looked 
much more like Hawthorn than Young Mea- 
dows. Weill not, however, decide hastily. 
He is announced for Sapio’s part in Carron 
Side—“* judgment deferred.” Our old favour- 
ite, Wood, sang charmingly: he was rapturously 
encored in ‘* My dog and my gun,” and “* We 
all love a pretty girl under the rose.” Our 





delight, however, is, ‘‘ My dolly was the 


fairest thing,” which he sings better than 
either, and for which, of course, receives less 
applause. 

Some pleasant nonsense, called More Blun. 
ders than One, was transplanted hither from 
the Adelphi on Wednesday evening, for Mr, 
Power’s sake, who paws fl justified the act 
by convulsing us with laughter. His scenting 
the whisky was indescribably droll; but we 
would advise the omission of the stomach-pump. 


HAY MARKET. 

On Tuesday Miss F. H. Kelly took her benefit 
in Juliet, the character in which she made her 
début and so powerful an impression upon the 
public feeling. On this occasion she played it 
admirably, keeping down the early scenes with 
good art, so as to enhance the effect of the latter 
and more impassioned situations. During the 
season, though never very critical towards a 
theatre of summer heat and hay-making, we 
have been led to animadvert very strictly on 
this actress’s errors (in our judgment) ; but at 
the close of so brilliant a performance, we beg 
to say that it was only because we expect much 
of excellence from her talents, that we censure 
small faults. 


ADELPHI. 
Own Thursday the May Queen, a new burletta, 
was produced here, and made what in the- 
atricals is called a great hit. It is truly a 
laughable piece, and went off with prodigious 
éclat. Mathews is a tinker, who enlists for a 
soldier ; Mrs. Hughes (with five perp | his 
wife ; Buckstone (the indefatigable and clever 
author of the piece), Tommy Tit, a bird. 
catcher; T. P. Cooke, a recruiting sergeant ; 
Butler, a dishonest steward ; and Mrs. Yates 
the very Queen of May! All the characters 
are admirably acted; and the vigorous por. 
traiture of Mathews (who has one of his best 
patter songs about a country fair), is excellently 
accompanied by the more sketchy, but hardly 
less effective, pleasantries of Buckstone. These 
two like Mathews and Yates, do capitally 
together ; and, judging from a bumper house 
and continued plaudits, we are inclined to think 
that the Tinker will much improve his fortune 
by this piece, and the Bird-catcher entice all 
the town within his nocturnal nets. 
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VARIETIES. 

Prussian Blue.— Numerous experiments 
have lately been made in France to dye woollen 
cloths with Prussian blue, instead of with 
indigo; but although much has been accom- 
plished, the result does not as yet appear to 
have been perfectly satisfactory. 

Roses.—A curious work has lately been pub- 
lished at Paris, entitled ‘‘ Roseéum Gallicum ; 
or a Methodical Enumeration of the Species 
and Varieties of the Genus Rosier; either 
indigenous in France, or cultivated in Gar- 
dens.” The following list of some of the most 
interesting of the species, (amounting, how. 
ever, to seventy-nine in all,) will give an idea 
of the great number of varieties :— 

Species. Varieties. 
Rosier MOusseuX «++ ++eeeeeeeee 1 
—— des chiens --- eevee 
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Natural Phenomenon.—Two considerable 





ice-bergs were seen by the Spanish ship Con- 








a of Good Hope, on the 
th April last, in lat. south, 35 deg. 56 min. 
10 sec.; long. east of the meridian of Cadiz, 
sec. 


Cyanie Acid.—A French chemist remarks, | F 


true eyanie acid is different from 
chemists have hi described 
name; aad that the real knowledge 
and of the salts which it is capable 
pradaeing, prove that the discovery of the 
ydrocyanic acid is still more interesting and 
shag than it had been supposed to be. 

Ca Another new enterprise 
in the way of the Omnidus and the Dame 
Blanche is announced in Paris. These new 
eoaches are to be called Citadines: they are to 
be twenty-four in number, each to contain 
twelve seats, at five sous. 

Poetical License.—The following whimsical 
anecdote is related in the Life of Kotzebue, 
translated from the German :—‘“ I wrote,” says 
Kotzebue, ‘‘a tragedy, in five acts, Demetrius, 
@zar of Moscow. It was founded on the well- 
known of the real or pseudo Demetrius, 

on says, was murdered when a 
, at Uglitsch; but suddenly started up 
some time after, and, being supported by the 
Poles, dethroned the hypocrite Boris Gude- 
new, It ought ta be remembered that the 

est historians are divided upon the question, 
whether this Demetrius was an impostor or 
not. It suited, however, my poetical fancy 
not te let him appear as such. When my 
iin gl grace I read it to a small select 
which included the Prussian Ambas- 

sador at the Russian court, and the President 
the Academy of Arts at Petersburgh, both 
men of ae tan a taste. It was approved, 
and General Baur ordered it to be performed. 
acenery and magnificent old Russian 
. As the general had 

been intrusted by his sovereign with the sole 
theatre, he thought it 
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General Baur, 
ag By pant police to 
that the piece wag perfectly harm- 
there had a an 
by Peter the Great, which ex. 
this ‘ius an impostor, 
aw then could I have the audacity of pre. 
senting my hero to the public as Caar of 
Moscow ? for General Baur, how- 
ever, at induced the minister of the 
to consent to my tragedy being acted ; 
§ he despatched an officer to me with the 
injunction to alter the pow so far that De. 
metrius should be publicly unmasked and 
ed a8 an arrant impostor. In vain did I 
segroeaes to the police officer that I might as 
well cast the whole drama into the flames ; he 
insisted upon this single ¢rifing alteration. 
The general again interoeded in my behalf, 
and the police was at last satisfied with my 
own solemn written declaration, that, in con- 
formity with the imperial ukase, I was per- 
fectly convinced that Demetrius was an im- 
postor, and the liberty which I had taken of 
representing him otherwise in my tragedy was 
a mere poetical license. The play was then 
performed, and received with very great ap- 
plause.”’ 
March of Improvement.—The Academic So- 
siety of Metz are forming a library of the 


books that treat of mechanics, agriculture, 
and general industry, which are to be lent out 
to the workmen of that city. Similar insti- 
tutions are being formed in many parts of 
Trance. 

London University.—.To precise erities it is 
always a marrow-bone to catch great folks on 
the hip. The first card issued by the Uni- 
versity of London is, ‘*‘ Admit the bearer to 
the Introductory Leoture of all the Pro. 
fessors ;” as if all the professors gave a lecture 
in the way of a Dutch medley, instead of 
giving, as they did, an excellent lecture 
a-piece. 

Mere Nonsense.—Why is a sportsman like 
a man who frequently makes assignations with 
a woman? Because he’s used to appoint her. 

Why is the destruction of a man’s character 
a good opportunity for him to ride? Because 
its a sad loss. 

Why is it presumptuous in a Cockney to go 
down into Yorkshire for the purpose of drink. 
ing mineral waters? Because he’s going to 
| san, oa 

hy is a man who ceases importuning for 
favours like a monarch who abdicates his 
throne? Because he gives up as-king. 

Why am I out of sight like a tavern in 
sight? Beeause we are both inn-visible. 

Why is the answer to this query like a split 
tree? Because its as-under. 

Why is a live Irishman like a dead one? 
Because he’s a subject and a-wake. 

Why needn’t you pay a hackney coachman 
if he won’t fight with you? Because ‘* none 
but the brave deserve the fare.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
*,* Authors and publishers who send us | an- 
its are particularly requested to authenticate 
the same. If aero notices wa! neglected (which 


they myst frequently be, to Gazette 
from the organ of erroneous intelligence), it 
from want of good-will on our parts, but 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


An Annual printed in gold, and called the Golden Lyre, 
and a selection from the works of 
French, and 


Church. 

Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, B of Orato and Pistoria 
under C} teign of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Tus 
cany, will short! hb 

Mn Smith’s Life oF Nollekens the Sculptor is proceed- 


ing Sameate completion, 
the Press.—An Essay on the Minute Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Eye, by H. W. Dewhurst, 
Esq.: also, by the same Author, 9 Uemaiete Course of 
Lectures on Human and Comparative Anatomy.—Life in 
India; a Novel.—The Fourth and concluding Volume of 
Mr. Godwin's History of the Commonwealth of England. 
—The Castilian; a Spanish Historical Romance, &c,, by 
Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, author of Gomez 
Arias.—Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
North America, Voyages in search of a North-west Pas. 
sage, &c., by Hugh Murray, —Memoirs of Paul 
Jones ; — from his inal Journals, Corres} 

ence, Papers, brought from Paris by his Heirs 
at the time of his death, 


in 1792.—Discourses on some 
important Points of Chris Doctrine and Duty, by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart.— Life and Adventures of 


Alexander Selkirk, who died in 1723; containing the real 
Incidents upon which the Romance of Robinson Crusoe 
is founded.—Diversions of Hollycot; or, the Mother's 
Art of Thinking, by the Author of Clan Albin, and Eliza- 
beth de Bruce: Rational ym by the same Author. 
— Bi nical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of 
Dogs; exhibiting remarkable Instances of their Instinct, 
Sagacity, &c., by Capt. Thomas Brown.—Greek Extracts, 
¢ rom the Attic Writers; with a —— ey 
Grandfather's Farm; or, Pictures of Rural Life. — 

Guide to the Universal Trader ; being a Complete and Sys- 
tematic View of the Monies, Weights, Measures, &c. of 
all Nations, with their Proportions to those of Great Bri- 
tain and France, by James Trotter, Accountant, Edin- 
burgh.—The Last Supper, by the Author of Farewell to 
jammer of War, and other Poems, by John Mal- 
colm. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Valpy’s Second Greek Delectus, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Ex 
rience, by the Author of Correction, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 
bds.—Felicia Alphery, by the Author of Herwald de 
Wake, 3 vols. 12mo. lés. 6d. bds.—Mont ’s (Robert) 
Universal Prayer, 4to. 15s. bds.—Stephens’s Entomology 
Mandibulata, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 1. ils. Gd. hf.-bd.; Hous- 
tellata, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 1/. lle, Gd. hf.-bd.—Allman’s 
Analysis of the Genera of Plants, 4to. 10s. Gd. bds.— 
Clarke’s Readings in Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
sh.—The Coffee-Drinker’s Manual, translated from the 
French, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds,—Duties and Advantage of 


b- | Early Rising ; ar from various emineut Writers, 


18mo. 4s, 6d.—Ralph Gemmell, a Tale for Youth, by the 
Rev. R. Pollok, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Persecuted Family, 
in the Reign of Charles II. the same, 2s. 6d.—Directions 
for Searching the Scriptures, by Joseph Gibbs, Minister of 
Banff, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 





il for the pen. Let leave the study of astro- 

logy ow el leaves—nor extend t of 
beyond pe T indeed, will we METECROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1888. 
his know of ‘* natural philosophy,” But, seriously October. Thermometer. Barometer, 
speaking, the madness of poor Blake (sublime as in Thursday-. 2 | From 42 to 57, | 2975 to 29.84 
Temains of him which we possess, it was) is too serious aj Friday ---- 3 — 37. — 58 | 29.89 — 29.76 
subject to be jested with. Seturday.. 4} —— 3& — @& | 9963 — sobs 

Lord Londonderry’s Sunday:++. 5 = 4. — 62 29.56 =~ 2.47 
have been at pains to circulate to the effect} Monday -- 6 | —— 51. — (0, | 29.35 — 29,43 
that Lard Londonderry's book was, in t, the work of | Tuesday -- 7 | —— 45. — 60. | 29.56 — 29.50 
Mr. Gleig, the well-known author of the Subaltern, and Wednesday | — Ai, — 50 | 29.46 — 20.63 
Cam, in North America; but we have had an oppor- revailing wind S.E. and S.W. 
tunity of beholding the most evidence of the} Generally clear; raining almost incessantly on the 4th 

‘ity of this » in the shape, to wit, of five quarto | and 5th. 
volumes of MS., all in Lord L,’s hang wr »—his let-} Rain fallen .825 inches. . 
ters, in fact, to his late brother, Lord Castlereagh; which | Edmont Cuarias H. Apams. 
Mr. Gleig threw into the form of a continuous | Latitude. ...-- 51° 37’ 32” N. ‘ 
tive, by leaving out ‘* my dear Robert,” ‘ yours| Longitude---- 6 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


tionately,” and so forth, and substituting “he” for 
The truth of the case is told exactly and fully in 
3 preface, How many gentlemen are 
there, not of pro’ quthorly habits, that ever did pub- 
lish any thing without receiving at least as much assist- 
ance ? and how well would it have been for most others of 
the same class if they had? To correct the press of a new 
book, with an accurate eye, is a business which no man 
can to master at once. In the days of the Bowyers, 
to go no farther back, the printer always did such work, 
and nothing, of course, was heard of it; but now, thanks 
to the “ March of Intellect,” another course must be pur- 
sued. 
In a Cork paper, we observe as announced for speed 
ublication, the Memoirs of Charley Crofts (written by 
imself), illustrative of Characters and Manners in th 


South of Ireland for the last twenty This is, we 
have reason to know, a genuine pu’ tion, and one 
from which we anticipate no ordi amusement. Mr. 


Crofts is the gentleman who is said to “have put upon his 
table, when a late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and suite 
honoured him with their company at dinner, a ghey for 
each guest; and eo his fork in that before him, 
commenced operations with the speech of ‘‘ No cere- 





many, gentlemen, but every man to his bird.” 
fh Sacred Poem; to be entitled the Opening of the Sixth 


Seal, has been announced, © 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sir,—In your review of the ‘ Universal Prayer,” &e., 
the following occurs: ‘¢ The we of the wri 
is indeed hardly sufficient apology for his presumption 
placing among ‘ ruined souls’ the portraits 
recently dead, the originals of which cannot mista. 
The kind spirit in which your review is written, will, I 
am sure, allow me the benefit of a few remarks in reply 
to this charge. In writing the “* Vision of Hell,” person- 
ality was furthest from. my intention. If we believe in 
the existence of a heaven for the reception of the good, 
must we not. on the other hand, credit the existence ofa 
hell forthe bad? ‘* Hell is,” indeed, ‘* too appalling to 
admit of personality ;” and it would ill become me, or any 
other writer, ‘* to deal damnation round the land.” But 
have we nota guide in the Scriptures to teach us what 
principles deserve condemnation? In order to illustrate 
this, I ventured to embody these principles in é 
characters; and in condemning these, I have sub- 
scribed to the doctrines of Christianity, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, &e. Ronert MonTGoMERY. 

We cannot tell N. F. where he may obtain our first 
thirty-seven Numbers. If he leaves his address with our 


of individuals 
Ftp 


publisher, perhaps this notice may serve him, 





M. J, letter received, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
R. HAYDON’S NEW PICTURE of 


CHAIRING the MEMBERS, (Mock Election, King’s 
a> en Oram at Ten o’Clock, Western Exch: 
Gan bend Son > o’Cloc es xchange, 
p< ls.; Children, 6d. eafcotalagaty 6d. 
N.B. S ‘Straight forwards, upstairs. 


y . , 

CHOOL of PHYSIC in IRELAND. On 

MONDAY, the 2d of November, the Lectures of the 
Professors commence as follows :— 

At Ten o’Clock, A.m., Dr. Crampton on Materia Medica aud 
Pharmacy. 

At Eleven, the Patients selected for Clinical Instruction in Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital are visited, and Clinical Lectures are 
bento. twice in the Week, by the Clinical Professors. 

acartney on Anatomy and Surgery. 

at Two, Dr. Barker oa  Chasniets ry. 

At Three, . Grattan e Practice of Medicine, and 

At Four, Dr. Graves on «4 y thre of Medicine. 

Dr. Allman’s Lectures on Botany (by order of the Beard of 
‘Trinity lege,) commence, eats in the Third Week of 
A nil, and end before the Middle of 

‘tares on Midwifery, by Dr. fs Montgomery (Professor to 
the Soliany of Physicians), commence on the 2d ot November, 
and are delivered on Four Daye | fe the Week, at Twelve o’Clock. | 

(Signed) JONATHAN OSBORNE, M.D. 
to the College of Physicians. 











. pe . 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. | 
Wanted, for a Young Man who has completed a Term | 
Pay whiney a Riseeen * @ respectable House of Business, within 
London. Can be well recommended, and | 
conte caeiee jar. eo: can be given if required. 
Address A. B. 25, Conduit Street, Hanover bnanted London. Fe 





[ MPROVED “SYSTEM of SHOEING | 


CHARLES CLARK, Veterinary Surgeon, Nephew and Pupil! | 
of Mr. y Clark, invites Gentlemen who keep Horses = 
Papers eo teecoset pansion Shoe, at his new Veterinary Esta- 

ment, Hatfield Street, Stamford Street, Blackfriars. These 
» with a cencealed Rivet and single Joint, are 
now with contidence to the Public on the same Terms, 
in regard to price, as the common Shoe, which is well known to 
contract the ae 
deniable T: i fo Do meet Oe 
ioe Shee may ns seen at the 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8 vals. 18mo. 10s. 6d. a new edition o 
’ i ‘ALES of a GRANDFATHER ; being 
wontons tagen from the History of Scotland. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
and Co, Edinburgh ; ‘and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


‘Who will shortly ey ie the same Author, in 3 vols. 
vin, 


BS 
A Second Series of Tales of a Grandfather ; 
being a Continuation of Stories taken from the History of Scot- 
land, frem the Accession of James the First of England, to the 
Union of the Kingdoms. , 








Printed for ¢ 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IFE in INDIA; or the English at 
Painted fer i for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Bdinburgh femtior ov coma prong a gewe to 1828. 
HE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER ; or, 


of 
the various Countries, a pete rm Suen ow Be aes 
Werld, With an Addenda pe omens State of the 
New Governments in South ye i jurmese Empire; a 
Gamamery of the recent Voyages and Travels in the East, North 
America, and in Africa; with the last Population Returns. 
From the care with which this Gazetteer has prepared, 
by comasiatans of the highest character, it will be found to con- 
tain the mos! ject body 9f Geography, three, Political, 
Statistical, av = Commercial, that has been published. 

An Abridgment of the above, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

As an Accompaniment to the above, may be had, 

A New General Atlas. Constructed by 
A.A her to the King, from the latest Au- 
Sotions 35 poeaedn ome 9 led in Fifty-four Maps, including Two 

w Maps, from Original Drawings, with Tecent Discoveries. 
Tn royal ato, 1/. 16s. hai f-beapd; or coloured, 2. 12s. 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Lendon ; 
and Adam Black, a e 
Of whom may be h: 

A New General Atlas, with the Divisions 
and Boundaries carefully coloured; constructed entirely from 
New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. Parts I. to IX. 
ag eased on slegnent paper, price ils. 6d. each. To be completed 

Seventeen 

tents; Part I. France, Hindoostan, Russia. II. Prussia, 

» it Indies. III. Greece, Austria, South Italy. IV. 
Turkes (in. Burope), Netherlands, Europe. V. North Italy, 
Switzerland, Mesico and Guatimala, corrected from origina! in- 
d by Simon A. G. Bourne, Esq. who 
was many ene sestaons in the country, ¢ and latterly employed 
by the G make ¢ h ereegts VI. Peru, 
Colony of New Sovth Wales, Spain “and Portugal, VII. Eng- 
land, China, Van Diemen’s Land. VIII. The United States— 

of the Pacific Ocean—Bavaria, Wirtemburgh, and Baden. 

a7 Brazil, Persia, Germany (Central). X. Southern Africa, 

Denmark, Northern Ger 

*,* Part X1, will be e published on the Ist of December. 























| 2. 138. 6d. 


Historical and Bi Works, printed for Longman, Rees, 
Orme, et and Green, London. 


> 
MEMorRs of the ADMINISTRATION | 
of the Right Hon. HENRY PELHAM, chiefly drawn 
from Family Documents, and illustrated with original Corre- 
spondence, never before published. 
WILLIAM COXE, Archdeacon of Wilts. 

With a Portrait of Mr. Pelham, engraved by W. Bond, from 
an original Painting, in the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle. In 2 vols. 4to. 

Those gentlemen who wish to have Copies of the Work on im- 
perial paper, with proof impressions of the Plate, will please to 
send in their Names to the Publishers, as no more will be printed 
en larg? paper than those which are ordered. The First Volume 
is ready for the press, and will be published in February next. 
The Second Volume is nearly completed, and will be published 
about July following. 

It is necessary to apprise the public, that the original Corre- 
spondence, which is here announced, consists of Letters, which 

assed between the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Petham, and their 

baa and which have been kindly communic ated to the 
author by His Grace the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of 
Chichester. 





By the same Author, 

Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
with his original Correspondence, collected from the Family 
Records at Blenheim, &c. In 6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas, 5i. 5s. 

The Private and Confidential Correspond- 
ence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shnewabeare principal Minister 
to King William. 4to. with Portrait, 3/. 3s. 

History of the House of y from the 
Foundation of the Monarchy in 1218, to 1792. 5 vols. 8vo. price 


Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole, Ear! of Orford, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 


Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House | — 
of Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death 
of Charles the Third, 1700—1783. 5 vols. &vo. 3t, 

Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 6s. boards, the 2d edition. > 

The History of England, from the earliest 
Period to the Death of Henry VIII. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. In 10 vols. 8ve. price 64. lls. boards. 

Also may be had, by the same Author, separately, . 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, compris. 
ing the nt of England, from the earliest Cretan to the Nor- 
man Conguest. 5th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

The History of England during the Middle 
Ages, comprising the Reigns from William the Conqueror to 
the Accession of Henry Vill. 2a 2d edition, in 5 vols. Svo. 32. bds. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, one rising the Political History of the Commencement 
of the Bi Reformation; being the First Part of the Modern 
History England. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 6s. boards. 

The History of Roman Literature from its 
earliest Period to the end of the Augustan Age. By John Dun. 
lop, Esq. eee - om 7s. Gd. 

he same Author, 


The History not Fiction. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The History of the Crusades for the Recovery 
and Possession of the Holy Land. By Charles Mills, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 1/. 5s, 
boards, the 4th edition. . : 

‘the Memoir separate, with Portrait, 4s. sd. 

By the same Author, 

The History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood 
and its Time 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Vignette Titles, 
1. 48. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas in Italy, at 
the Revival of Letters and Art. In 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Lucy Aiken. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from the rare 
Print by Crispin de Pr 6th edition, 1/. 5¢. boards, 

jy the same Author, 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the 

— deviqned asa Sequel to the above. In 2 vols. 8vo, 3d edit. 
joe 1. 40. 

vr Annals of fhe Reign of George the Third, 
By Jobn Aikin In 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, brought 
down to the Patel or His Majesty's Decease, price 1/. 5s ae aa 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Em 
of the French, with a preliminary View of the French ~ 
tion. By the Author of ** Waverley,” &c. The 2d edition, in 
9 vols. post 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Poemes Moore, Esq. The Sth 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, 114. 6d. board: 

The Historical Works of Miss Benger, com- 
Prising Hermaise of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry 
Vii. any Queen of Scots—and Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 

Bohemia. form, in 5 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits and a 
Memoir of be Author, by Miss Aikin, 3/ 
Also may be had, separately, 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Henry VIII. 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 128, 
boards. 


Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. Svo. with a genuine Portrait, never before en- 
graved, 1/. 4s, boards. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth, 
by Mrs. A. T. Thomson, In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, lM. 8s. 
boards. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
with original Letters, and other Family Papers, by Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq, a Descendant of the Family. The 3d edition, with 
ry in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1, 8s. boards. 


A History of Ireland, by John O’Driscol, in 


Price 8. lcrion 
A POCKET DI IONARY of the 
SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. New 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved from the last edi- 
bas > beg ond ti. 
ondon Printed for Dating and Lepard ; Long- 
man and Co.; Boosey and Sons; J. Nunn; J. I Coteeliy Jae 
Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Credesbs oe 4, 
er; G. B. Whittaker; T. Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Marshall; J. ne ery Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
Parbury, Siva, and Co.; J. Dumean; R. Schole pa Harst and 
Co.; W. Joy; B. Hod ~S, i Smith, Elder, and Treuttell 
and Co.; V. Salva; and G. J. Robinson, Rivespesd: 
“ Of whom may be aly price 1. 4s. in boards, 
Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and English 


Dictionary. In 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, with onsiderable 
additions and alterations. wee 





olmastere. —Price 2s 
HE ETON “LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
‘y Notes, collected from various Grammazians, 
for the ta of Schools. 
- ie aan y WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. 
he 131 ition, with the Accents and Quantity marked, 
* "By Dr. CAREY. 9 J 
The sale of twelve very tar; — & i of this G 
confirms the value attached to Mavor's notes, and — imdi- 
cates the character his — «: be ieammaa to sustain in schools, 
for utility, accuracy, and n 
London: Print for Harden 2 








» Rees, 
and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; Ba) ywae Cratos veh John Rich- 
stoma) ; Toesey and Sons; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan; 

. Williams; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Hagens ba 


Deston; 
Pode and Edwards; Baker and Fletcher; Cowie and Oo.; tus. 
tenance and Stretch ; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; J. Collingweod ; 
Cc. and J. Rivington ; ; and @. and J. Robinson, » Liverpool. 


With an elegantly y engraved Portrait ee Thomson, from 


N UN IVERSAL. PRAYER; DEATH ; 
a vasjon of ieee =e a VISION of HELL: 
Poems. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of re « Cuslguuaaee of the Deity,” &c. &e. 
“It is a great and a and will 
much extend the fame so truly deserved | by its author."—Literary 


Gazette. 
Also, the 6th editien, price 7s. 6d. of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity. 
_Lendee Printed for Samuel Maunder, ed ewgate Street. 








Fanon n Cancerous Ulceration. 


A N ESSAY, explanatory of a Method 
whereby Goubanes Ulceration may be Stopped, by the 
Formation of Crusts and granulating Margins; together with 
Observations and Directions for the Treatment. of other Analo- 
gous Diseases, and diseased States a to, and 
upon, Cancerous Ulceration. 
By WILLIAM PAN, 

Surgeon to the Cancer Institution, Charlotte Street, Blooms- 
bar, and Author of “ Treatises on the Cure of Scrofula and 
Occalt Cancer,” &c. &c. 
Printed for Messrs. WwW ightnge oni and a Cramp, 24, Paternoster Row. 

i 








With a Plate, price - 


DESCRIPTION of a NEW METHOD of 
PROPELLING STBAM VBSSELS, CANAL BOATS, 
&c.; Relation of recent Experiments, and Letters of Approba- 


tion receiv 
By Mr. JOHN LEE STEVENS, the Patentee. 
Printed for an solid by R. Glynn, 36, Pail Mall; and _Simpkin 
Marshal!, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Hull 


ANTE, L’ENFER, traduit en Frangais, 
M le tm en regard, ac oe corape de Notes explica- 
tives, raisonnées, et historiques; suivies rques 
sur ia Vie de Tanta, ot aus lee Pactions des Guetite os See Gike- 
lins, Par J.C. TARVER, 
Professor of French and Itatian at Eton. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1. ls. 
«« Mr. Tarver’s version, whi 
Inferno, is a plain and easy Freneh prose explanati 
and images of the Florentine poet a we consi: the 
p ve Fay and execution ane eS Wighhy 
as the author has the bottem 





most difficult, figurative, or obsolete. 
Mr. Tarver’s work is entirely devoted to seit Sate 
gical comments on the poem, inoluding te’s 
life and times, Mr, Taryer's assiduity ey ana 2 teal deserve the gra- 
titude and applause eames lover of gur divine poet."—Florence 
eo for August 

Published sy Duiau weet Co. 37, Scho Square, London. 





Published by Dickenson, 114, New mange Seas and by the Artist, 
34, Sloane Street, pr 


GrubrEes of TREES. 


It must be acknowledged that trees constitute the most essen- 
tial part of landscape drawing ; on this account, and to assist the 
student in this confessedly difficult branch of the art, the t 
has aes these Studies. 

Tv re designed not only to convey the peculiar characters 
of individu al trees, but likewise to impart that freedom and 
boldness of style, without which it is impossible to represent the 
beautiful curves and angles of a near view, or those grand masses 
which they form in the distance. 

October 4th, 1828. 





N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
Saivwel, in the | Daivent of Laem en Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1828. iy JOHN CONOLLY, M.E 
Professor of the Nature and reshapes ‘of Diseases. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher te the Uni- 
versity of London, 80, Upper Gower Street; and sold by J. Dun- 
can, 37, Paternoster Row 
of = Bale may be h 


A Description of the Building for the Uni- 





2 vols. Svo. 1/. 44. boards, 





yersity of London, with a Plate, price 6d, : 
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RATE 
n post Bvo. price 8s, i 


ETTERS from ‘AMBRIDGE ; illustra- 
tive of the Studies, Habits, and Peculiarities of the 


“ These letters are written in a very pleasing manner, and con- 
wey of useful information for young men who are 
Intended forthe Univeriy of Cam Cambridge."—London Weekly 


bee’ ‘also Literary rot, Sunday yt London Magazine, &c. 





Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. post 8v0. 


Melfort ; or, "Tis Sixty Years hence. 





po Cn are avn | nym 


[He SEASONS, . by “THOMSON ; the 
Minstrel, by Beattie; the Task, Table Lar ond Minor 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 


Poems, by vols.; Paradise 

inet Poems, 2 vols.; the Shipwreck, by Fal- 
coner, and the Poems of Goldsmith aaa © jray, each volume em- 
bellished with Six Engravings from the s of Mr. hey 


and together forming the most unexce; ceptionable, elegant Lae 
volumes hithexgo offered as Presents for 


‘oung’s ets is Thenghe, cemreiote the Poetical sais 
a Baitions Pr the above may pods be had, and 


He 


The 6th edition, meer ne - — 12mo. price 7s. 6d. plain, 


Con VERSATIONS $ on : BOTANY. With 
Twenty-one Engravings. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, — and Green. 
Of whom may be h 
Conversations on the English Constitution, 
12mo. price 8s. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





PAST Ss: blished, in 1 vol 
HE LAS SUPPER; or, Christ's Death 
ept in Remembran 
By the Aueher of the «* Morning and Evening Sacrifice,” and 
This work. together with the two forme by the same 
is intended to ¥ a set of d 2 veatilte rete ty 4 
all the situations that occur in life; the « Morning end 
a. being werk og 2 Pega yt 











it thought to 
Conversations on the Animal Economy. By | are ting to celebrate the a one Christin 
a Physician. 2 vols. 12mo. illustrated by Plates, &c. 16e. aan i eo the « Farewell to " t assist the a. 

: bds ose wi isease, those 
Conversations on Mythology, price 5s. peepee wpb yop n Mopar yny ryt Ty 
Conversations on the Evidences of Chris- Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 

tianity. 12mo. 8s. “Ts B. Whittaker, London. 
Conversations on Min , with Plates, whom may be had, 


engraved by Lowry. In 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Conversations on Algebra, 12mo. 7s. boards. 





EMOIRES sur PIMPERATRICE 
JOSEPHINE, ses CONTEMPORAINES, la COUR 

de NAVARRE et de la MALMAISON. 
g Work will be ready 


N.B. The T par 
Nev ew Burlington Street. 





in a few da 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, 





vi 
kept, ndings, by the mi 
Boofseiers fn the U tn the United iingd L ay as tt alto of Ra renaphnns price Ts. 
ason on 


a. 6d. ; '- Know ledge, 78. 6d. ; 


in boards ; 7 

Paul and Virginia; Amaies Be. Gi "s Law 5 AE Mrs. Chapone’s Let- 
ters; . Vews ¢ of Wakefi 's Essays, each 8s. ; 
Burns’ P and Songs, 2 rhe. 18.5; “aul Sturm’ 's ections, 


price 1 1. 108. in boards. 
“Gaal: Published b by 5 at » Piccadilly, and the other 





Price 5s. 
N ANALYTICAL INDEX to the NEW 
oy aden ACT, for 1 the Care and Treatment 
of weteas in + cap. 41;—with an Ap- 
pendix of of the Act. 
fons “Published by J. Kirton, 1, Great Portland Street. 
oan Act to this Work is printed in different Types, 
such Paris as relate to the M jitan Commis- 
bmn econ — Peace, and Te isitors; and the 


inci T. 
my ror aa Hedioal Es, anid Ationdents at Asy- 
wan the Notes to thisAct will, it is confidently hoped, be found 
highly —- the w 


l.and con forms a compact 
"Forms mas. be had separatel and in Sizes adapted for u: 
ioe Becks Laps valed. aah petneed, on voquised by the above Act, 


kept ruled 
in's e Asylum, = aWyeniy veiene Aeteaat of Patients, 
isitors’ Regist Register. Average price, 6s. per vol. 





OMPLETION of the DUKE of 


ROVIGO’S MEM 
Fourth and conc! fuding Ve Volume of Mr. Ceres French 
Edition of the Duke of emoirs, ger this day, 


com the Tie and och Velamnes of the Par ‘is edition; and 
the WE sages teeta . 
New Burlington Street, Oct. 1, 1828. 
Works on Domestic Economy, 
Pen vg 


Medical Guide, 
HE MEDICAL GUIDE” for the Use of 
the Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and 





stondons Rees, Orme, 


Junior Practitioners. 
¥. “| .. eyprenys Celleen oft M.D. be. 
e Surgeons, 
A new edition, 


ith th, considerably enlarged, 
ne Gooa Nurse nS Hints on the Manage- 


the Sick and Chamber and Nursery. 2d 
paisen with Sy ee ee ka ae from Sir 
cated, by permission, on, to Mrs. pr Price Gs. with «, Porteate of 
wa by the same Author, 
* y » 
The Good Housewile. 


Domestic Duties ; or, Instructions to Young 


Ladies on and the 
iat geet ten washers taahectens Duties 
of Life. By Mrs. William Parkes, In 1 vol. 12mo. 3d 
edition, 10s. 6d. boards. 
ic Economy and Cookery for Rich 
a 
Health, Economy, and Elegance. a vol 
price 0s. boards, or 10s. bound and lettered. a 


The Art ich a sl i 
ae. the ‘* Domestic Ta ‘gm 
tec ead elf wit he Del oer 
which his should be instructed on the Piano-forte. 3d 
edition, in 18mo. t leaves, 3s. sewed. 
. A Practi Treatise to render the Art of 


Brewing more easy. 5 » Common Brewer. 2d 
editions lame. with on ingraving, . 6d, boards. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the Physical 

jy a Grandmother. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 








edition of Conversations on eetirns & 
The ith Stitiens and corrected, in 2 vols. 


ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, in 


which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex- 


plained and illustrated ments. In this edition, a Con- 
versation has been Steam 
Printed for + Hes, Gre, Brn, and Green 
Of whom may be had, by the sa 


me Aatho: 
wa onversations on. Natural Philosophy, 5th 
ition, 10s. boards, with 22 Engravi: by Lowry. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 5th 
edition, 18mo. 9¢. boards. 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. lls. 


HE ANGLO. IRISH of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Novel. 
And in a few days will appear, 








The Protestant; a Tale. be the Authoress 
of “* De Foix,” the White Hoods,” &c. 3 vols. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, N 
Important Works just publish ty Colburn, 8, oe 
Burlington Sees Bell and Bradfute, ‘Ed burgh; and John 


ST. PETE 


/TERSBURGH ; a Journal of Travels 
and from that Copital, through Flanders, along the 
Banks oft the Rhine, | ag Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, 
Silesia, Bavaria, and Fra 
By A. B. GRANVILLE, ‘M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.S. &c. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, price 2/. 5s. bound 


and leti \e 
2. The Marquess of Londonderry’s Narrative 
of the = War in the Peninsula. 2d edition, dedicated to the 
Ki In } large vol. 4to. with Map and Plans, 3/. 3s. 
«* We have read nothing eo sth of any ion of the 
Peninsular War at all to be compared, in point of interest and 
important information, with the volume now before us. It ~—_" 


Farewell to Time, 7s. 6d. boards. 


The Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 
edition, 7s. 6d. boards. 


5th 





1 to the Spy, Cooper. 
On the 10h of October will be published, 


HE 8PY UNMASKED; or, Memoirs of 
Enoch Crosby, a Rover 7 Birch a Sequel to the “ Spy.” 
Author of wee Pt Pilot, «Red ’ Rover,” &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just published, 
The Spy, 4th edition, 3 vals. 18s. 
Italian; or, Black Penitents. By Anne 


Radcliffe, “— edition, 4 vols. li. 2s. 





On Thursday, Oct. 16th, will be published, i rHOLIC 
DES upon CASH, CORN, CATHO ICs, 
and other MATTERS, selected from the Columns of 
the Times Journal. 
« None but little minds dread little books.” —. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 


aro. 
reen. 





In a few cove, ms : vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, from 


ing by 4 His ice 284. 

OLLEKENS and HIS TIMES; com- 

‘. rehending a Life of that celebrated Scul tor, tan 
Memoirs of Contemporary 5 won" time of billac, 
Hogarth, and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake. 

By JOHN THOS. SMITH, 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


in 8 vols. 18mo. with Portraits of 











oe the authenticity of pgs with the attractive ch 
a personal narrative; with and 
observations, which will be aa by all classes with infinite satis- 
faction. On the whole, this narrative bids fair to take its place 
among the few works which are wie nw to survive the age in 
which they were 
3. Journal of a Residence at the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin China, by J. Crawfurd, Esq. F. — — Envoy. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with Maps and numerous Plates. 3/. 
“To the flood of intelligence relative to P nany far eastern 
countries, the present volume is an addition, not brows of great 
yer but of great and "Literary 











“ This ben amp and ne ot narrative has claims to 
general attention passessed by few other works on foreign coun- 
tries. It refers to a region AL... ‘which every information is pe- 
culiarly acceptable in Europe.”—Atheneum. 








IN THE PRESS. 


On the let se eo = be he | my age) in somes 3 18mo. price 
HE WINTER'S WREATH for 1829 ; 


a Collection of original Pieces in Prose and Verse, con 
ie, ‘Mary Howitt, Miss Mitford, 


iss M. A. Brown, the Ragooms 


Mon! > wring. W Howitt, Hartle Seen J. 
Wiffen, rt Milhouse, the Author of “ May You ike It,” 
the Author of “‘ Selwyn,” the Author of the “ ollections 


the Peninsula,” &c. Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine, J. J. Au- 
dubon, the late Dr. Currie, Rev. W. Shepherd, Rev. W. Hor- 
ner, Rev. J. Parry, J. Merritt, W. M. Tartt, J A. Yates, the 
Editors, &c. &c. 

Embellished with the following highly finished Line Engrav- 
ings on Steel :—1. Lady Blanche and her Merlin, by E. Smith, 
from a re OH by J. ‘Northcote, R.A. ind the Collection of P. 
Ellames, E: 5 jall—2. View on the Thames near Wind- 
sor, by w. ek trom a Pain’ by W. Havell, R.A. in the 

e a The 


Modoc —~r the Cane 

Howard, R.A. in bh. 

ithe Peasant Gi), by #, Smith, fons Painting by J. Watson 

in a ee Hargreaves, |—5. ntage, 
wards, % a Pain ’ the 


Ccitection of N. G. Phillips, -—6. Le by 
Finden, from a Paintin by Garnier, in the Collection oe J. 
Brancker,; Esq. of W: ony of Eainbargh_2: H. 
Lizars, from a Pain ~N . 
Fireworks from the je of St. Angelo, Rome, 
clyffe, from a Painting by the late J. t, (of Derby), ine nthe 
on of J.’ Moss, - Otterspool. Meleager Ata- 
janta, 7 E. Goodall, from a Painting by G. hematite A; R.A.—10. 
Ota Child, by E. Smith, from a Pain y J. Burns— 
= Peg returning from Schodl, by E. G eons a Paint- 
Renton—12. The Wreath, Title-page, by | E. Saeed 
yy : Punting by Vandyke, in the p of T. E 


"A few Copies are printed with India genet impressions of 
the Plates, price 18s. 
Proof impressions of the Plates in a Portfolio, price 24s. 
Published by Geo. B. Do sdogerror- a Ave Maria Lane, London; 
and Geo. Smith, Liverpool. 











In a few days, in3 vols. post 8vo. 
ILLAH; a Tale of Jerusalem. 
By the Author of “« Brambletye House,” the 
«« Tor Hill,” and “ Reuben Apsley.” 





Printed for Heury’ Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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f Claverhouse, and Fletcher 
of Salton also Vignette Titles to each Volume, a 2d Series of 


fer of a GRANDFATHER; oom 
Stories taken from the History of Scotland, (from the 
ion of J tc to the Union of the 
ingdome) Ww Bart. 
‘rinted for Cadell and sud ee burgh 5 ‘and Simpkin and 
Of whom may be h 


1. Tales of a Grandfather, 1 Ist Series, a new 
edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

2. St. Valentine’s ree or, the Fair Maid 
of Perth. Ry A the Author of « <~- e apes the Second 
vat of th 2d edition, 3 vols.. 

3. Chronicles of the Cinieenes, by the Au- 
thor of “* Waverley,” Ist Series. 2d edition, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 

4. Life of Napoleon Buona aparte, by the Au- 
thor of T agg edition, 9 vols. 

5. 





les and Romances of the Author of 
« Waverley,” &c. containing St. Ronan’s Well, wo. faifar 

Tales of the oF ‘usaders, aniWWesdstock 7 vols. 8¥0. uniform 
with the Novels, Tales, and Romances, in 25 vols. Bvo. ) 41. 40, 


6. The same Series of Works, in 9 vols. 
H. | foolscap 8vo. 31. 7s. 6d. 
7. ——, in 7 vols. 18mo. 2/. 9s. 2d edition. 


8. The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. (now first collected,) handsomely printed in 
6 vols. 8vo. 3i, 12s. 


9. The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition, 7s. 6d. 





ly will be published, in 4to. with plates 
PLARS of TUDOR ARCHITEC- 


to Modern Habitations; with illustra- 
Ancient Edifices, and Observations on 


By T. F. HUNT, Architect. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 


-a-Dozen Hints on ~ Domestic 
Architecture, in a —e of Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 
ow mee &c. 2d edition, in 4to. 15s. boards, or 21s. 
India proofs, boards. 


Pro, ms for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, 
&c. &c. In a Series of Twenty-one Plates, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. In royal 4to. 21s. ; or India proofs, 1/. Lis. 6d, 





LONDON: Published 


Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZE 


ry. 
B OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 


Waterloo » Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxfor 
Street; sold J. Cha |, 98, Brchange; B. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria ne, Li te Hill; A. Black, 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, and rteon Atkinson, 
Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





